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Argentina’s President Arturo Frondizi DE —_ : ‘ 


— ‘Fresh up’ 


C ~ if with 





Daisy, Daisy Not-So-Crazy! 
(She brought along the fresh, clean taste ) 


Get rolling—have a picnic! Be fancy if you want—and take glorious fried chicken. Or be 
plain and take peanut butter sandwiches. But be smart; always take 7-Up! Seven-Up, be- 
tween bites, keeps your taste buds awake—so you don’t miss a single flavor. Whatever lunch 


you munch tastes better! Have a picnic whenever you eat. Have 7-Up. It’s always 7-Up time! 
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“Grandmother, thanks for 
lending me your necklace 


” 


fi 

F 

i 

F 
“I just had to call and tell you how pretty it looks with i 
my new dress. I’ll return it tomorrow... and tell you all " 
about the party!” 

Visiting with her grandmother is one of many practical 
uses Susan finds for the extension phone in her bedroom. f 
Discussing school work privately—and without disturbance } 
to anybody else in the house—is another. Susan uses her 
phone often but she uses it thoughtfully. And that’s one 
of the reasons why the whole family now agrees that i 
extension phones are among the most worth-while con- i 
veniences a busy teenager can have! F 

é 
ull 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


_ 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Roger Maris! 


One of the big factors in the Yankee pennant 
victory last season was a fiercely competitive 
right fielder named Roger Maris. This season, 
his fifth in major league baseball, saw Maris 
play his way into the ranks of baseball’s 
brightest stars and earned him the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player Award for 1960. 
Like so many top players, Maris has a few 
special tricks he’s picked up over the years. 
Here’s how he handles a fly ball from his right 


field slot: 


Naturally, the position | take is gov- 
erned by the batter—whether he’s right 
or left-handed. The situation on the field, 
the batter, the wind—all are considera- 
tions. In any case, I always take a couple 
of steps backwards while I’m looking for 


the ball. 


Here’s the trick, once you're under the 
ball. Get the proper angle with your 
body while you’re making the catch, to 
insure getting the ball away fast. If 
you're balanced and turned slightly to 
cock your throwing arm while making 
the catch, the seconds saved can make a 
big difference. 


As soon as I get a line on the ball, I’m 
ready to move. If I sense it’s going to be 
a deep one, I don’t have to retrace my 
steps, as I’ve already started back. If it 
looks short, I’m ready, too. Remember, 
it’s a lot easier to go forward than turn 
late and go back. 


Roger Maris, like so many sports 
stars, is a user of Spalding equip- 
ment. And, as a member of Spald- 
ing’s advisory staff, he helps design 
the very best in baseball equipment 
including Spalding’s Roger Maris 
gloves. See them at good sporting 
goods stores everywhere. 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Show of the Week: A combination trav- 
elogue and history lesson about Spain 
is the most intriguing item on this 
week’s schedule. It is called “Spain: 
History's Prisoner,” and it’s planned for 
Tuesday, May 9, over NBC. Chet Hunt- 
ley has spent several weeks in Spain, 
filming that picturesque nation and its 
equally picturesque people. 


» On Thursday, May 4, CBS’ new 
Summer Sports Spectacular series will 
present “Birth of a Ball Club.” (This 
had been originally planned for last 
week but had to be postponed.) 

ABC’s Silents Please will show D. W. 
Griffith’s “America,” the historical tell- 
ing of the story of the American Revo- 
lution. 


> On Friday, May 5, the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, over NBC, will present an 
original play called “The Joke and the 
Valley,” starring Thomas Mitchell and 
Keenan Wynn. This play, by a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin professor, Jerry C. 
McNeely, took second prize in a nation- 
wide contest. 


> Saturday, May 6, is a good day for 
sports, CBS will cover, live, the Ken- 
tucky Derby from Churchill Downs. 
And ABC will have its ABC’s World of 


| Sports show. They are planning a 
| “Spring Football Round-Up,” focusing 
| on the colleges’ spring football practice. 


| » More sports on Sunday, May 7, when 
| NBC will cover the final round of the 


Tournament of Champions golf event 


| from Las Vegas, Nev. 


The Twentieth Century, CBS’ Sunday 
feature, will begin its summer repeat 
season this week. First up is a thriller 


| that recounts one of the most daring 


World War II assignments, “Suicide 
Run to Murmansk.” This tells of the 
sailors who convoyed vitally needed 


| goods to Russia, generally through a 


great deal of enemy fire. 


>» ABC has two noteworthy programs 
on Tuesday, May 9. First, there is 


| Expedition! which this week shows you 


“The World of the Penguins.” Filmed 


| in the Falkland Islands, south of Ar- 


gentina and just north of the Antarctic 
continent, this program shows you the 
life eycle of the penguin. 

Then there is the network's Close- 
Up! series, which is beginning a two- 


| part series on “Kenya, the Beloved 
Land.” 


—Dick KLEINER 
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Wide World photo 
FREEDOM FIGHTER: Miro Cardona leads 
the arduous struggle to overthrow Castro. 


CUBA’S REBEL LEADER 


EVERY MAN is entitled to one 
mistake, says José Miré Cardona. “I 
made mine two years ago.” 

In 1959, shortly after Fidel Castro 
won control of Cuba, Miré Cardona 
told an American journalist, “Castro 
believes in democracy, freedom, and 


the welfare of the people. He will 


never become a dictator.” 


Today the 58-year-old Havana 
lawyer is the acknowledged leader 
of all democratic Cubans who seek 
to overthrow the Castro regime. If 
they are successful, Miré Cardona is 
slated to become Cuba’s Provisional 
President. He has pledged to restore 
civil liberties in his homeland, estab- 
lish a democratic government, and 
hold free elections within 18 months. 

His love of liberty, explains Miré 
Cardona, is inherited from his father 
—one of the military heroes of Cuba’s 
revolt against Spain in 1898. While 
still a teen-ager José made a solemn 
vow: To follow in his father’s foot- 
steps and dedicate his life to the 
preservation of Cuban freedom. 

A lawyer by profession, Miré Car- 
dona emerged in the 1950’s as a 
leading opponent of the strongman 
rule of President Fulgencio Batista. 
When that regime was overthrown 
in January, 1959, Miré Cardona was 
named Premier of the new Castro 
government. He held office only 39 
days, then resigned in disgust at the 
mounting influence of the Commu- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 15. 


nists. But at that time he still hoped 
that Castro would overrule his Leftist 
advisors. 

The following year Miré Cardona 
accepted the post of Ambassador to 
Spain. When he returned home last 
summer he found, in his own words, 
“that Castro was turning Cuba into 
a Communist headquarters in the 
Americas.” With his wife and two 
children he fled from Cuba to the 
United States. 

A few weeks ago Miré Cardona 
met with other anti-Castro Cuban 
leaders in New York City. Later, at a 
press conference, they announced the 
formation of a Revolutionary Council 
—a government-in-exile pledged to 
return to Cuba to battle the Castro 
dictatorship. As the flashbulbs popped 
around him, Mir6é Cardona never 
once smiled. Explained an aide, “The 
fight for freedom is a serious busi- 
ness.” (See Unit on Cuba coming 
next week.) 


BOUQUETS FOR BOHAN 


WHAT will the well-dressed Amer- 
ican woman wear this summer? If 
current fashion forecasts are any 
guide the answer will be—a ward- 
robe designed by Marc Bohan. 

As chief couturier (pronounced, 


Dior photo 


STYLE-SETTER: Clothes designed by 


_ Mare Bohan are the 1961 fashion hit. 


koo-TOUR-ee-ay) for the famous 
Paris fashion House of Dior, Bohan 
has emerged as the season's top 
style-setter. One U. S. fashion re- 
porter, after reviewing his latest 
“originals,” purred, “I felt like a cat 
before a saucer of cream.” Com- 
mented another, “Bohan is wonder- 
ful!” 

Such success, admits the modest 
34-year-old Frenchman, is a bit be- 
wildering. “I have been designing 
professionally for 15 years,” he ex- 
plains, “and nothing like it has hap- 
pened before.” 

The son of a Parisian milliner, 
Marc Bohan grew up amidst the 
swirl of fabrics and feathers. At 19, 
after he was graduated from high 
school, Bohan launched his career 
as a couturier. For a while he de- 
signed dresses and coats for several 
leading Paris fashion houses. Then 
in 1955 he went into business for 
himself. It was, he recalls, a short- 
lived venture. “I didn’t even cause a 
ripple in the fashion world.” 

Later Bohan went to work for 
Dior and rose to become an assistant 
chief couturier. But further advance- 
ment was slow. It was not until 1960 
that Bohan got his first big break. 
He was asked to replace ailing Yves 
St. Laurent, Dior’s chief couturier. 
Bohan, it was announced, would de- 
sign the 1961 spring fashions. 

Last January fashion writers from 
all over the world gathered in Dior’s 
elegant, gilt-trimmed salon in Paris 
to see the new Bohan collection. At 
first there was polite applause, then 
enthusiastic clapping, finally “wild 
cheering.” Chairs were toppled and 
champagne glasses were smashed in 
the excitement. In the words of one 
reporter, “It was a complete suc- 
cess.” Bohan had finally made it. 

Sudden success, however, does not 
seem to have changed the mild-man- 
nered, somewhat reserved Monsieur 
Bohan. Today as before, he is seldom 
seen at parties. He continues to live 
in quiet seclusion with his wife, 
Dominique. And Bohan’s favorite 
hobby also remains unchanged: He 
still designs dresses for his most 
enthusiastic admirer—his six-year-old 
daughter, Marianne. 
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Death on Cuba’s Beaches 


The heavily-armed troops of Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro, equipped with 
Soviet and Czech-made tanks and jet 
fighters, smashed the landing attempts 
of anti-Castro Cubans. 

Castro’s pro-Communist government 
issued a victory communique after a 
three-day battle through swamps along 
Cuba’s southern coast. According to 
the report of U.S. correspondents, some 
300 of the invading rebels were killed, 
nearly 500 captured. Other rebels are 
believed to have filtered through 
Cuban army lines, however, to link up 
with anti-Castro guerrillas operating in 
nearby mountain regions. 

With a rebel beachhead wiped out, 
Premier Castro took to the TV screen 
to accuse the U.S. of aggression against 
Cuba. He warned that rebel prisoners 
would be shot unless the U.S. aban- 
doned its policy of aiding anti-Castro 
exile groups. 

P>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: 
100,000 Cubans are now believed to 
be in exile from the Castro regime 
About 50,000 of them are concentrated 
around the Miami, Florida, area. The 
rest are in Guatemala, Mexico, and 
other Central American countries 

These exiles, a number of whom 
had once filled prominent positions in 


Castro’s government and armed forces, 


some 


BITTER U.N. DEBATE: 
delegate Adiai Stevenson assails Castro's “betrayal” of Cuban 


In angry exchange of charges, U.S. 


charge the Cuban leader has turned the 
nation into a Communist-style dictator- 
ship.! For more than 18 months, evi- 
dence has mounted that thé increasingly 
nti-U.S. Cuba of Castro was swinging 
into the Communist orbit. (Unit on 
Cuba coming in next week’s issue.) 

For a year exile groups vowing to 
topple Castro have been training for 
an assault on Cuba. They were said to 
have training bases in Florida, Louisi- 
yna, and in Central America. According 
to some reports, the super-secret U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) has 
been directing the training and supply- 
ing the exile forces with weapons, 
money, and other necessities. 

While the exile groups were training 
for an eventual invasion of their Carib- 
bean island home, Cuba itself was rap- 
idly becoming an armed fortress. 
Shipload upon shipload of arms from 
the Soviet Union and its satellite na- 
tions were unloaded at Cuban docks. 

One group in the CIA, according to 
reports by several reliable Washington 
correspondents, stressed that the exile 
groups had to attack Cuba soon. Any 
delay, this CIA group is said to have 
argued, would only serve to strengthen 
the military hand of Castro and make 
the success of an invasion that much 
doubtful. There was also the 


more 


United Nations 


. WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


hope on the part of anti-Castro leaders 
that the Cuban people themseives 
would rise in revolt against Castro 
should an invasion occur. 

Another group of high U.S. officials 
reportedly believed that the best 
chance of toppling Castro would be to 
allow Cuba’s already shaky economy 
to deteriorate further. 

Those favoring armed action pre- 
vailed. But when the rebels hit the 
beaches, they ran up against Castro's 
unexpectedly strong firepower. The 
Cuban premier also clamped a total 
news blackout on the military action. 
He rounded up hundreds of those 
suspected to be opposed to him and 
shot a number of them. All this, many 
analysts believe, checked any popular 
uprising at the time of the invasion. 


KHRUSHCHEV BACKS CASTRO 


As the fighting raged, Castro re- 
ceived pledges of support from Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. President Ken- 
nedy promptly stated that “the people 
of the United States do not conceal 
their admiration for Cuban patriots who 
wish to see a democratic system in an 
independent Cuba.” The President 
warned the Soviet Union that the U.S. 
would not tolerate any outside mili- 
tary intervention in Cuba. “In the event 
of any military intervention by outside 
forces,” said Mr. Kennedy, “[the U.S.] 
will immediately honor our obligations 
under the inter-American system to 


oe 


Wide World 


liberty, while Cuba‘s Foreign Minister Raul Rao lashes “Yanqui 
aggression” in “organizing and aiding’ Cuban rebel forces. 
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protect this hemisphere against exter- 
nal aggression.” 

In a speech before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors a day later 
President Kennedy stressed that “Cuba 
must not be abandoned to the Com- 
munists. It is clear,” he said, “that 
this nation, in concert with all free 
nations of the hemisphere, must take 
an ever closer and more realistic look 
at the menace of external Communist 
intervention and domination in Cuba.” 


KENNEDY'S WARNING 


The President also implied that the 
U.S. might take action alone “if the 
other nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against 
outside Communist penetration.” He 
was clearly referring to the reluctance 
of a few Latin American nations to 
take a strong stand against Castro. 

“A nation of Cuba’s size,” said Presi- 
dent Kennedy, “is less a threat to our 
survival than it is a base for subvert- 
ing the survival of other free nations 
throughout the hemisphere.” 

The U.S. government believes that 
Castro’s attempts to export to other 
nations in Latin America his own brand 
of anti-U.S., Communist-allied revolu- 
tion makes him a threat to hem- 
ispheric security. 

Despite the President's strong stand 
against Castro, many observers around 
the ‘world believe that the U/S. 
suffered a sharp loss of prestige be- 
cause of its role in the ill-fated Cuban 
rebel landings. 

As the latest development in the 
Cuba controversy swirled through gov- 
ernment circles, former President Eisen- 
hower met with President Kennedy 
at the Presidential retreat at Camp 
David, Md. (According to veteran 
Washington reporters, the present U.S. 
policy toward Cuba was formulated 
during the Eisenhower administration. ) 
Mr. Eisenhower urged: the nation to 
rally behind President Kennedy in the 
present crisis with Cuba. 

President Kennedy also conferred, 
or was scheduled to confer, with other 
top Republican leaders—including for- 
mer Vice-President Richard Nixon, Sen. 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona, and Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller of New York 

-to gain support from both parties for 
his handling of the Cuban crisis. 


Algerian Coup 


For the third time in as many years, 
France edged toward civil war over 
the Algerian question. 

Determined to block by force any 
plan for Algerian independence, {our 
former French generals came out of re- 
tirement to lead units of the French 
army in Algeria in a rebellion against 








DANGER ZONES: For France, another 
rebellion flared over Algerian policies. 


the government of President Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Bitterly deriding the coup as an “odi- 
ous and stupid adventure,” President 
de Gaulle rallied the French people 
to his side in an impassioned radio 
and television broadcast. “French 
men and women!” the 70-year-old 
leader pleaded, “Help me!” Telegrams 
of support for De Gaulle flooded into 
government headquarters from labor 
unions and all political parties except 
extreme “rightists.” 


THREE-CORNERED STRUGGLE 


The crisis came as France moved in 
recent weeks toward the peaceful 
granting of independence to Algeria, 
the French territory in North, Africa 
which has been wracked for the past 
seven years in a costly and bloody war. 
Fighting for independence are Al- 
gerian Moslem nationalists. Fighting 
to maintain Algeria’s status as an 
integral -part of France are the 
1,000,000 European residents in Al- 
geria and “rightist” elements in the 
French army. In the middle has been 
President de Gaulle and his govern- 
ment, whose plans for Algerian inde- 
pendence were approaching the point 
of negotiation with leaders of the Al- 
gerian nationalists (for more back- 
ground on Algeria, see major article in 
Feb. 8 issue). 

“And now,” De Gaulle told the French 
people as paratroop units rose to rebel 
against him, “the state is flouted, the na- 
tion defied, our power degraded, our 
international prestige lowered, our role 
and our place in Africa compromised. 
And by whom? Alas! Alas! By men 
whose duty, honor, and reason for being 
was to serve and obey.” 
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As the revolt spread through some 
units of the 500,000-man French mili- 
tary force stationed in Algeria, reports 
reached Paris that an invasion of 
the French capital itself was imminent. 
Invoking Article 16 of the 1958 
French Constitution, President de 
Gaulle assumed “dictatorial powers” 
to meet the crisis. 

Commercial air traffic in and out of 
Paris was halted and armored cars pa- 
trolled the streets. A full mobilization 
of security forces within France was 
proclaimed. French Premier Michel 
Debre called on Frenchmen to swarm 
into the streets should an invasion actu- 
ally occur “to convince these misled 
soldiers of their grave errors.” 


REBELS CLAIM ARMY SUPPORT 


Meanwhile, in Algeria, leaders of the 
army insurrection claimed full support 
of the 500,000-man French army sta- 
tioned there. The four rebellious army 
generals—Maurice Challe, Edmond 
Jouhaud, Andre Zeller, and Raoul 
Salan—claimed sweeping successes for 
their uprising. The cities of Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine were said by 
rebel radio broadcasts from Algiers to 
have fallen to the insurrectionists. 

Other reports, however, indicated 
that substantial numbers of French 
army units in Algeria were remaining 
loyal to President de Gaulle. An- 
other 500,000 soldiers are stationed 
in France itself. 

The rebel radio station in Algiers de- 
nied that the insurgent generals were 
committing treason against the French 
Republic. “It is not they who are 
traitors,” a rebel broadcast proclaimed. 
“The only traitor is General de Gaulle, 
who pledged in 1958 that there would 
be no negotiation with the rebellion 
[the Algerian Nationalist rebellion] and 
who today is getting ready to abandon 
Algeria. History will bear witness that 
if there was a traitor, that traitor was 
De Gaulle alone.” 


BITTER REMINDER 


For France, the generals’ coup came 
as another disheartening reminder of 
the bitterness and strife resulting over 
Algeria. In 1958, General de Gaulle 
himself came to power at the height 
of a threatened civil war over 
Algerian policies. 

After De Gaulle had first raised the 
possibility of independence for Algeria 
in 1959, Europeans again took to the 
barricades in Algiers, this time against 
the Gaullist policy. Then on January 8 
of this year, De Gaulle’s plan to give 
Algeria self-determination won ap- 
proval of 75.2 per cent of the French 
vote and 15.4 per cent of the Algerian 
vote. The uprising led by the four 
generals was an attempt to stop De 
Gaulle from carrying out his plan. 





U.N. Adjourns 


The stormy 15th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
longest in its history, came to an end 
at 6:02 a.m. on Saturday, April 22. 
The session closed as it had opened— 
with major crises on all international 
fronts. 


When the session opened last fall 
an all-star cast of world leaders, 
including Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
Macmillan, Tito, Nehru, Castro, 
were on hand to speak personally for 
their causes. In a table-thumping, fist 
waving demonstration, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev had demanded the ouste1 
of U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and a resolution con 
demning “colonialism.” As the session 
ended Hammarskjold was stil! Secre- 
tary General, and several compromise 
resolutions had been passed urging an 
end to colonialism. 


CONGO COST: $100,000,000 


In its last hours the Assembl\ 
a compromise plan for financing its op 
erations in the Congo. The U.S 
will pay for approximately half th 
$100,000,000 U.N. Congo bill. The SO 
viets have refused to pay any part 

In other actions, the Assembly voted 
to condemn South Africa’s apartheid 
policy and to recommend the 
sion of two new nations: the forme: 
French territory of Mauritania 
Outer Mongolia (which the West r 
gards as a Communist satellite 

Many issues, some of which 


high on the U.S. priority lis 


and 


, 
voted 


1dmis 


and 


‘ 


postponed for consideration until next 
fall. They include Soviet intervention 
in Hungary in 1956, Communist China's 
of Tibet, an _ African 


suppression 
and. the question of 


aid program, 
a divided Korea 


Anchored for Safety 


New York State has decided to make 
it a “must” for all automobiles within 
the state to be equipped with devices 
to which front-seat safety belts can be 
attached. 


The law becomes effective with all 
1963 models. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller said his 
state's measure “may go far to mitigate 
the tragic toll of death and injury we 
daily witness upon the highways 

Studies made at Cornell University 
indicated that “widespread use of 
19.000 


lives 


have 
seat belts would save at least 
of the approximately 38,000 
lost annually in automobile accidents 
Use of seat belts, the study indicated 
could reduce the injury toll by half. 

Highlighting another effort to cut 
down the nation’s highway toll was the 
unveiling in New York of 
mental “survival car” by a private in 
surance company. Built to spur public 
in road safety, the car is de 
injuries even in 


an ¢ xperi- 


interest 
signed to minimize 
serious accidents. 
such satety 
belts, a flexible 
buckles should a 
hurled against it 
individual ts in 


‘ 


designed to stay in 


The “survival car” has 
harness 
wheel that 
body be 
ind high-backed 
front which are 


features as 
steering 


lrive rs 


UPI 


Hit of 12th International Open Air Show in Paris is two-story trailer 


—with maid’s room upstairs. Called the 


“Digue”, it is designed for 


those who can‘t get along without domestic help while “‘roughing it.” 
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place even in high speed accidents. 

“It’s a wonderful idea,” said a traffic 
policeman viewing the car, “if you can 
get people to use it.” 


Venus Probe ‘‘Lost’’ 


Soviet scientists lost radio contact 
with their giant spaceship only two 
weeks after it was launched toward 
the planet Venus. 


The 1,418-pound probe was launched 
last February. It was expected to pass 
within 62,000 miles of Venus some- 
time on May 19 or 20. This would have 
climaxed a 97-day journey that covered 
167.5 million miles (see our March 1 
news review). 

Soviet scientists lost radio 
with the Venus probe when it was fou 
million miles away from Earth. Thus, 
the U.S. Pioneer V still holds the record 
for long-distance radio communications 
Last July, the U.S. probe beeped its 
final message from a point about 22.5 
million miles away from Earth, Pioneer 
V weighed only 94.8 pounds. 

In announcing the lost Venus probs 
Moscow hinted that someone 
may sabotaged the spaceship 
However, many U.S. scientists spec- 
ulated that the spaceship’s radio trans 
mitter had simply broken down. Sim 
ilar mishaps have plagued several U.S 
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Element 103 


A group of University of California 
scientists have created a new element 
in an atom smasher—the 103rd 
chemical element to be identified by 
scientists. 

rhe scientists believe that the sam« 
element was formed at the creation of 
the world but decayed out of existenc« 
in a few weeks. 

The discoverers of element 103 have 
suggested it be named Lawrencium 
after Ernest Lawrence, the scientist who 
developed the cyclotron (a device 
which imparts high speeds to electrified 
particles). The cyclotron is used to 
bombard the nuclei of atoms to bring 
about changes in the atoms. 

Element 103, its discoverers say, may 
have no practical application. It may 
however, be useful in broadening an 
understanding of matter and its prop 
erties. 

Since the development of the cyclo 
tron, the following man-made elements 
have been identified: Neptunium (93), 
Plutonium (94), Americium (95) 
Curium (96), Berkelium (97), Cali- 
fornium (98), Einsteinium (99), Fer 
mium (100), Mendelevium (101) 
Nobelium (102), Lawren- 
108). 
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cum 
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..HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS. . 





MOZART MAKES THE GRADE: Thousands of high 
school students in New York City and nearby suburbs 
are getting their first taste of grand opera. Their un- 
rehearsed verdict: “Why, it’s not square at all!” The 
opera is Mozart’s frothy and funny Cosi Fan Tutte 
(“That's the Way Women Are”), and it is being pre- 
sented in school auditoriums by the Metropolitan Opera 
Studio. The Studio provides the cast—including “Met” 
stars and promising young singers—and the piano ac- 
companist. Each host school provides the “stagehands” 
from among the student body. Sung in English, Cosi 
Fan Tutte has been presented in 30 high schools so far, 
with 150 more schools scheduled to hear it this spring. 
On the eve of National Music Week (May 7-14), one 
Connecticut newspaper summed up the reaction of teens 
in its town with this headline: “Mozart Sends Em.” 


BON VOYAGE: Mrs. John F. Kennedy seems certain 
to receive a warm welcome in France when she accom- 
panies the President on a state visit to Paris later this 
month. For one thing, the First Lady is of French 
descent. (One of her ancestors came to this country 
with the Marquis de Lafayette to fight in the Ameriean 
Revolution.) For another, Mrs, Kennedy speaks French 
fluently, having spent a year studying the language at 
Sorbonne University in Paris during her college days. 
Among the First Lady’s foremost admirers is the French 
Ambassador in Washington, Hervé Alphand. Recently 
Ambassador Alphand held a press conference for visit- 
ing French newsmen. The First Lady, he informed 
them, is “trés intelligente.” Then he added, with a rapt 
expression on his face, “et charmante!” 





Wide World phote 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT: Shoppers at this Troy, Ohio, super- 
market can stock up on intellectual nourishment as well 
as groceries—thanks to their public library's “‘Booketeria.” 
Started six months ago, the booketeria operates on the honor 
system. So far only five books have been reported missing. 


Wide World photo 


SERVICE WITH A SMILE: Sixty sophomores at Doug- 
lass College for Women in New Brunswick, N. J., 
recently presented their version of the proverbial “apple 
for the teacher.” For one afternoon they offered to wash 
the cars of any and all faculty members. Twenty profes- 
sors at Douglass College accepted. While their cars 
were being soaped, then hosed down, the teachers were 
served coffee, Coke, and cookies—compliments of the 
co-eds. Afterwards one professor was asked if the stu- 
dent good-will gesture would result in any changes in 
grades this semester. “No,” he replied with a smile. “But 
if they had waxed my car, too—who knows?” 


MISSING MELODY: The Southern drawl, which once 
charmed the entire nation, is rapidly disappearing from 
the American scene, according to Claude N. Wise, a 
professor of speech at Florida State University. Profes- 
sor Wise attributes it to the influence of radio and TV 
which, he says, “tends to standardize the speech of all 
Americans.” Not too long ago the true Southern belle 
had a “melodious swing to her speech.” But today, 
laments Professor Wise, “the melody is fading fast.” 


OBJECTIVE OBSERVERS: To mark the Civil War Cen- 
tennial, one New York company is now selling reprints 
of old newspapers published between 1861 and 1863. 
Offered in sets of six—three Northern and three Southern 
papers—they recount such historic events as Lincoln’s 
war proclamation and the Battle of Bull Run. Business 
is brisk on both sides of the Mason-Dixon Line, reports 
the company. But the biggest sales of all are being made 
in our newest state—Hawaii! 


ENDQUOTE: “Science has never drummed up quite as 
effective a tranquilizing agent as a sunny spring day.” 
—F. J. L. Blasingame, Executive Vice-President of the 
American Medical Association. 
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Adjustment in Argentina 


Long renowned for its farm products, this South American 


country is now busily engaged in the process of industrialization 


HEN AN ARGENTINE returns 
from a trip to. a neighboring 
country, he is likely to tell his friends, 
“I've just been to South America.” 
This remark calls for an explana- 
tion, particularly if you think that 
South American countries are as alike 
as newly minted pesos. Certainly, 
Argentina is a part of South America 
Its people speak Spanish, like their 
neighbors (except the Portuguese- 
speaking Brazilians). But in other 
respects, the Argentines will tel! you, 
their country is unique 
For one thing, Argentina is 
most “Europeanized” nation in South 
America. Its ties to the Old World 
are not only aneestral and economic, 
but cultural. In fact, the Argentines 
often feel a closer kinship to Euro- 
pean countries than they do to their 


the 


Latin American neighbors. 

Only about three per cent of Ar- 
gentinas 20,614,000 people are In- 
dians. The rest are mainly of Spanish 
orgin, but there are huge numbers 
of Italians and Germans as well. And 
there are smaller numbers of Polish, 
French, English, Irish, and even 
Japanese. The city of Buenos Aires 
has more persons of Italian descent 
than Naples or Milan in Italy! 


own 


SECOND IN SIZE 


Like another great melting pot, 
the United States, Argentina has 
been a land of opportunity for im- 
migrants. South America’s second 
largest country in area and popula- 
tion, it covers an area bigger than 
Alaska, Texas, and California com 


bined. 


Few countries have such a wide 
variety of climates. While Argen- 
tina’s “head” is sweltering in the 
tropic sun, its “toes” are tingling in 
the icy waters of the Antarctic 
Ocean. Argentina stretches 2,300 
miles from north to south ( twice that 
distance, if you include Argentina’s 
claim to a wedge of Antarctica). 

Flanking the country on the west 
and separating it from the string- 
bean country of Chile are the rugged 
Andes, topped by Mount Aconcagua 
—at 22,834 feet, the highest peak in 
the Americas. 

In northern Argentina is a swampy 
subtropical region known as the 
Chaco, where rice, cotton, and sugar 
are grown. Mesopotamia, “the land 
between two rivers,” lies to the east. 
Tobacco and citrus fruits are grown 





Argentina’s 
“Queen for a Day” 


Amazing Eva 


O HOLLYWOOD MOVIE 
STAR—not even Marilyn Mon- 
roe—ever got the publicity buildup 
accorded the late Eva Peron. As the 
wife (and woman behind the throne) 
of Juan Peron, former dictator of 
Argentina, she had the whole gov 
ernment working as het press agent, 
What Hollywood actress, for ex- 
ample, ever became the Man in the 
Moon? Eva did! Government-con 
trolled newspapers actually published 
reports that the familiar face on the 
moon bore a close resemblance to 
that of Argentina’s First Lady 
Eva’s birthday became a national 
holiday. If she fell sick, trains, boats, 
and buses would blow their horns 
and whistles for two minutes to 
show their concern. 
Each year on August 22, 
tina would observe “Renunciation 
Day.” This occasion marked the date 


Argen- 





on which Eva “patriotically and 
humbly” renounced her candidacy 
for the office of vice-president of 
Argentina, The real reason that Eva 
turned down the job, her opponents 
claimed, was that she did not want 
to admit that she had passed 30- 
the minimum age for the vice-presi- 
dency 

After Eva’s death, her husband 
commissioned an Italian sculptor, 
Professor Leone Tommasi, to erect 
a monument to Eva that would be 


twice as tall as the Statue of Liberty. | 
Some said the total cost of the monu- 
ment 


Drawn for World Week by Peter Madden 


would exceed $100,000,000. 
Professor Tommasi was sufficient- 


ly inspired. His chisel never stopped 
until Peron was overthrown. Then 
the new government informed Tom- 
masi that he could forget about the 
unfinished monument. The next time 
he makes any statues for dictators, 
says the Professor, he'll insist on full 
payment in advance. 

—Sip GoLpBERG 
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there, in the valleys of the Parana 
and Uruguay rivers. Along the Bra- 
zilian border is Iguazu Falls, higher 
than Niagara and twice as wide. 

Geographically and economically, 
the heart of Argentina is a vast cres- 
cent of fertile land spreading out 
from the capital city of Buenos Aires. 
Here are the famous Argentine 
pampas, seemingly endless grass- 
covered prairies. 

Moderate temperatures, steady 
rainfall, and soil so fertile that it 
never needs fertilizer make this re- 
gion one of the best stretches of 
farmland on earth. Argentines say 
that a farmer could plow a 500-mile 
furrow from the Atlantic to the 
Andes without ever striking a stone. 

The pampas won renown as the 
home of the gauchos, colorful Ar- 
gentine bronco-busters. The gauchos 
still exist today (see picture), but 
they have given up their roving, 
lawless ways of yore. And many of 
them have traded in their faithful, 
hay-eating steeds for up-to-date, 
gas-eating jeeps. They work on 
huge ranches, called estancias. Ar- 
gentina exports more meat than any 
other nation, and it supplies more 
than half the world’s animal hides. 

In some areas, ranching has given 
way to farming. Argentina is a leading 
wheat producer, and its “corn belt” 
is second only to that of the United 
States. It also grows barley, oats, rye, 
and flax. 

Beyond the pampas to the south 
is Patagonia—a cold, dry, windswept 
plateau where only a “well-insu- 
lated” animal like a sheep could be 





completely comfortable. Argentina 
has twice as many sheep as people, 
and ranks after Australia and the 
Soviet Union in wool production. 

In the past few years, the Argen- 
tines have found a new use for 
Patagonia. Oil is fairly plentiful in 
this region. With the help of U. S. 
companies, Argentina is rapidly ex- 
panding its oil output. 

By next year, Argentina should be 
producing all the oil it needs. This 
is good news for a country which, 
until recently, had to buy half of its 
oil abroad. 

Oil is not the only mineral in short 
supply. Argentina, though eager to 
industrialize, lacks nearly all the 
minerals needed for modern industry 
except lead and zinc. 

Furthermore, Argentina’s resources 
and its people are seldom found in 


Black Star photo 
HOME ON THE RANGE: Sometimes a 
gaucho has to be a part-time nursemaid. 


the same place. The country’s only 
coal and natural gas deposits are in 
Southern Patagonia. Vast reserves 
of hydroelectric power at Iguazu 
Falls and in the Andes are too far 
from the major cities to do any good. 

Buenos Aires, in fact, often suf- 
fers from a complete lack of electric 
power. Not long ago, two psychia- 
trists blamed the power stoppages 
for numerous mental ills. They said 
people in Buenos Aires grow tense 
and jumpy wondering whether the 
food in their refrigerator will spoil 
becausé the electric current has been 
shut off. 

Despite these handicaps, Argen- 
tina is rushing headlong toward in- 
dustrialization. South America’s larg- 
est and most modern steel plant went 
into operation a few months ago 


near Rosario. Other new factories 
are turning out cars, glass, paints, 
chemicals, and electrical appliances. 
Argentina has the first atomic power 
plant in Latin America. 

Most of the funds to build the 
atomic power plant came from the 
United States. In the past two years, 
the U. S. government and private 
banks have lent Argentina some 
$400,000,000 to develop its industries. 
In addition, U. S. investors have 
staked more than $1,000,000,000 in 
the country’s economy. 

With its productive farms and fac- 
tories, Argentina has the highest 
standard of living in South America. 
At the same time, it has the lowest 
rate of illiteracy on the continent. 
Only eight Argentines in every hun- 
dred cannot read nor write. 

The hub of Argentina’s commerce, 
industry, and culture is Buenos Aires 
(pop, 3,703,000). One fourth of the 
Argentine people live in the capital 
city and its suburbs. 

Buenos Aires deserves the nick- 
name, “Paris of the Pampas” (see 
pictures on p. 12). It is a beautiful 
and gracious city with wide, tree- 
lined boulevards, smart shops and 
restaurants, museums and theaters. 
In Buenos Aires is the President's 
palace—called, not the “White 
House,” but the “Pink House.” 

In the cafes of Buenos Aires, visi- 
tors can watch costumed dancers 
perform the tango. The sad, slow 
gaucho music may have given the 
Argentines their reputation as a mel- 
ancholy people. The Argentines, 
however, insist that they are not 
gloomy—only serious. 

If the Argentines seem more serious 
than usual today, the reason may be 
that a reducing diet is not exactly a 
laughing matter. For the Argentine 
government has, in effect, put the 
whole country on a “diet” to cure 
the ills produced by a 10-year dicta- 
torship and to restore the nation’s 
economic health (see “Accent on 
Austerity,” pp. 18-15). 
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World Week photos by Jerry Frank 


PARISIAN PROMENADE? French-style boulevards help give a Gallic appearance 
to Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina and largest city in all of Latin America. 
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HUNGRY TOURISTS: Even a gaucho 
needs a bite after a day on the town 
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A TOUCH OF BEAUTY: Statues add 
much to the Old World charm of “B.A.” 


{rgentina ’ handsome capital. 
Buenos Aires, bears more than 
a passing resemblance to Gay Paree 
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CORNER CAFE: Residents of Buenos Aires don’t have to travel to Paris to 
enjoy a sidewalk cafe. There’s one on almost every street of the capital. 
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Accent on Austerity 


Assailed by enemies on every side, the Frondizi government 


slowly tugs Argentina along the track of economic stability 


ISHFUL THINKING on the 

part of early Spanish explorers 
gave Argentina its name. Lured by 
rumors of treasure beyond the pam- 
pas, the explorers called the region 
La Plata—“silver” in Spanish. Later 
the country’s name was changed to 
Argentina, meaning “silvery.” But 
no silver was to be found. 

The first Spaniard to meet with 
disappointment in Argentina was 
Juan de Solis, who landed in 1516. 
He dreamed of finding a new route 
to the Orient. But the dream turned 
to a nightmare when Indians at- 
tacked, killing most of the party. 

The unneighborly Indians discour- 
aged any permanent settlements 
along the Argentine coast until 1580. 
In that year was founded the village 
of Nuestra Senora de los Buenos 
Aires—“Our Lady of the Fair Winds.” 

For the next two centuries, Buenos 
Aires remained a provincial outpost 
of the great Spanish American em- 
pire. The Spaniards had little use 
for a colony that lacked precious 
metals, but they did find the pampas 
useful for raising horses. 

Besides the hardships of the fron- 
tier, the colonists had to put up with 
a burdensome administration from 
Spain. For example, Spain would 
not allow Argentina to ship its goods 
directly to the mother country. In- 
stead, all merchandise bound for 
Spain had to be carried by pack 
mule across the Andes to Lima, Peru. 
There it was loaded on a ship and 


borne to Panama, where it was 
hauled by oxcart across the isthmus. 
Then another ship carried it to Spain. 
Needless to say, the colonists found 
the system costly and inefficient. 

The last straw for the Argentines 
came in 1806, when Britain—eager 
to break Spain’s monopoly in trade 
with South America—sent troops into 
Buenos Aires. After the cowardly 
Spanish viceroy had fled the city, 
volunteers banded together to drive 
away the invaders. The victory gave 
them confidence in their ability to 
handle their own affairs. 


INDEPENDENT ARGENTINES 


The movement for independence 
was strengthened two years later, 
when Spain was invaded by France. 
Spain's hold on its giant colony was 
weakened beyond repair. In 1816 
Argentine leaders drafted a Declara- 
tion of Independence for their coun- 
try. 

In the struggle which followed, 
the foremost figure was General Jose 


de San Martin—called “the father of 
Argentine independence.” San Mar- 
tin’s armies swept from Buenos Aires 
to Lima, routing the Spanish forces. 
Argentina became the first South 
American nation to break all its ties 
with Spain. 

But independence did not yet 
mean liberty. A brutal dictator, Juan 
de Rosas, soon grabbed power. For 
23 vears, Rosas ruled the country 
with a whip. 

Rosas was finally overthrown, and 
in 1853 a new constitution, modeled 
after that of the United States, was 
enacted. That constitution is still in 
force. It provides for a federal form 
of government, a president, and a 
two-house Congress. 

During its early years, Argentina 
had two outstanding presidents. Bar- 
tolome Mitre was a historian and 
humanitarian. Domingo Sarmiento, 
the “schoolteacher president,” was a 
friend of Abraham Lincoln. He gave 
Argentina the highest level of educa- 
tion in South America. 
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ANOTHER HOUSE OF DEMOCRACY: In this imposing capitol, Argentina’s conmress- 
men seek through open debate to solve the problems confronting their country. 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 





Drawn for World Week by Brande! 
President Arturo Frondizi 





AUSTERITY is not a new word 
in the vocabulary of Arturo Fron 
dizi. The 52-year-old President of 
Argentina has long known what 
it means to pinch one’s pesos. 

The son of a road contractor 
who migrated from Italy in the 
1890's, Arturo Frondizi was born 
in a smal] Argentine frontier town 
He was the 13th of 14 children 

After several years of prosper- 
ity, the family ran into hard times. 
The Frondizis moved to Buenos 
Aires, where Arturo worked in 
a drugstore to earn money for 
schoolbooks. 

When he was 19, Frondizi en- 
tered law school at the University 
of Buenos Aires. He _ breezed 
through the four-year course in 
three years. At commencement, 
he showed his independent 
of mind by refusing to acce} 
diploma from the current Argen- 
tine “strong man.” 

The proud and 
young lawyer soon gained renown 
as a defender of civil liberties. 
He won a seat in Argentina’s 
House of Deputies—and a short 
stay in jail. He was arrested by 
Dictator Juan Peron because he 
had served as defense attorney 
for some of Peron’s enemies 

When Peron came tumbling 
down in 1955, Frondizi was the 
first to toss his hat in the Presi- 
dential ring. His 
campaign, something new in Ar- 
gentina, was highly successful 

Today Frondizi lives quietly in 
Buenos Aires, avoiding most so- 
cial engagements. Opponents quip 
that “the President is so thrifty 
he never wastes a smile.” Friends 
agree that Frondizi often seems 
cold and reserved. But in the long 
run, they say, it is brain power— 
not affability—that really counts. 
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Mitre and Sarmiento opened Ar- 
gentina’s doors to immigrants from 
all over the world. The vast pampas 
were brought under cultivation, di- 
vided into estancias, and crisscrossed 
by railroad lines. 

A new era opened for Argentina 
in 1877, when the first beef-laden 
refrigerator ship sailed for Europe. 
Exports of beef and grain brought 
a measure of prosperity. 

But while the nation’s 
soared, democracy fell into a slump. 
Most of the presidents after Sarmi- 
ento were little more than spokes- 
men for a handful of 
They came to power through rigged 


economy 


landow ners. 


elections. 

A chance for a change arrived in 
1912, when the secret ballot was 
introduced. In the next election the 
Civic Radical Union came to power 
[ts leader was Hipolito Lrigoyen. 
Despite his unflattering nickname, 
“the Mole,” Irigoyen was farsighted 
enough to introduce many economic 
and social reforms, 

But the fragile flower of 
tine democracy was blighted by the 
worldwide depression. Complaining 
that Irigoyen had failed to relieve 
the economic crisis, army officers 
overthrew the government. Argen- 
tina remained a democravy only in 
theory. 

World War II found Argentina 
sitting on the fence, determined to 
remain neutral. In 1943 a new clique 
of Army officers seized power. 

The backstage leader of this revolt 
was an ambitious colonel named 
Juan Peron. Like other South Ameri- 
‘an “strong men,” Peron depended 
on the Army for support. Unlike 
them, he also drew support from 
poor factory workers, called des- 
camisados, or “shirtless ones.” Peron 
curried their favor by promising 
them higher wages, shorter hours, 
and all kinds of fringe benefits 


Argen- 


“DEMOCRATIC” DICTATOR 
In 1946 Peron was chosen Presi- 
dent in what was generally conceded 
to have been a free election. Despite 
his democratic rise to power, Peron 
lost no time in leading the country 
into dictatorship. He suppressed all 
civil liberties and jailed many of his 
opponents. In one month, he closed 
down at least 70 opposition news- 
papers. 

Peron had a partner in power, his 
wife, Eva (see “Amazing Eva,” p. 
10). Before she died in 1952. this 
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beautiful, blonde ex-actress won the 
nickname “Saint Eva,” for her many 
charitable activities. But Eva's fa- 
vorite charity was Eva. According 
to Argentine political leaders, she 
helped her husband filch some $400,- 
000,000 from the national treasury. 
Eager to industrialize the country, 
Peron neglected the needs of the 
farmers. All farm products had to be 
sold at low prices to the government, 
which in turn sold them at high 
prices abroad. (Peron, naturally, 
pocketed the difference. ) 
Disgusted, Argentine farmers took 
their land out of production, Nor 
mally the world’s leading meat ex 
porter, Argentina could not produce 
enough meat to feed its own people 


DROWNING IN RED INK 


\s meat and grain exports dropped 
Argentina ran up a huge deficit in 
its balance of trade. Meanwhile, the 
government spent millions of pesos 
on flighty schemes for industrial de- 
velopment, and on various welfar« 
projects demanded by its supporters 
To pay its mounting bills, it printed 
more pesos. Inflation sent prices 
spiraling skyward. 

Shocked at Peron’s 
ment, the Army joined the opposi 
tion. In 1955 Army officers and re 
bellious civilians ousted Peron, who 
fled into exile. 

For the next three years, a care 
taker government ruled Argentina 
It tried to straighten out the coun 
try’s tangled finances and prepare 
the way for free elections. 

As election time approached in 
1958, a leading candidate for presi- 
dent was Arturo Frondizi—leader of 
the Radical Intransigent party. Like 
Peron, Frondizi promised to nation- 
alize key industries and grant higher 
wages to factory workers. 

Frondizi also promised to legalize 
Peron’s party, which had been out- 
lawed by the caretaker government. 
For this reason, Peron asked his fol- 
lowers to back Frondizi-who was 
elected by a huge majority. 

Once in office, however, Frondizi 
began to reverse himself. He soon 
came to realize that a drastic pro- 
gram of austerity was the only way 
to heal Argentina’s battered econ 
omy. Frondizi trimmed the govern- 
ment budget by eliminating numer- 
ous welfare programs, He refused all 
pleas for wage increases. He imposed 
strict control on imports, while en 
couraging exports. 
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What particularly angered Argen- 
tine nationalists was Frondizi’s de- 
cree allowing foreign companies to 
help develop the country’s oil re- 
sources. Formerly, oil production was 
in the hands of the government. 

As might be expected, Frondizi’s 
austerity program has aroused furi- 
ous opposition. On one side are the 
Peronists (angry because Frondizi 
has not legalized their party). On 
the other side are the Socialists and 
Communists. A more moderate op- 
ponent is the People’s Radical Party. 

The loss of Frondizi’s popularity 
was revealed in February, when his 
party suffered defeats in elections in 
Buenos Aires and Mendoza. The 
winner of the senatorial election in 
Buenos Aires was 80-year-old Alfredo 
Palacios, a Socialist who ran with 
Communist backing. 

Despite these setbacks, Frondizi 
is moving ahead with his program 
for economic development. In March 
his party was cheered by a surprise 
victory in elections at Rosario, Ar- 
gentina’s second largest city. 

To complete the task of rebuilding 
Argentina’s economy, Frondizi is de- 
pending on additional aid from the 
United States. Recently he wrote 
U. S. President John F. Kennedy, 
praising Kennedy's suggested “alli- 
ance for progress” among Western 
Hemisphere countries. 

“I feel irrevocably linked to the 
alliance for progress,” Frondizi wrote, 
adding that “only by means of that 
effort shall we be able to fulfill the 
historic destiny of America in this 
century, charged with anxiety and 
promise.” 








Words in the News 


peso (p. 10)—A unit of currency in 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, and Uru- 
guay. The value of the peso is different 
in each of these countries. An Argentine 
peso is worth about 1.2 cents. 

austerity (p. 14)—A program of se- 
vere economy. 

Say It Right! 

Jose Miro Cardona (p. 5)—ho-ZAY mee- 
RO car-DO-nah. 

Buenos Aires (p. 
IGH-rayss. 

Juan Peron (p. 
RONE, 

Jose de San Martin (p. 13)—ho-ZAY 
day sahn mahr-TEEN. 

Hipolito Irigoyen (p. 14)—ee-PO-lee-to 
ee-ree-GO-zhen. 

Arturo Frondizi (p. 
fron-DEE-see. 


10) — BWAY-nohss 


10)—HWAHN pay- 


14)—ar-TOO-ro 





In Argentina It’s... 


TANGO, SI! 
ROCK ‘N’ ROLL, 
NO! 


HEN TEEN-AGERS in Ar- 

gentina get together for a 
party, someone may occasionally 
slip a rock ‘n’ roll record onto 
the phonograph. But “We're not 
really crazy about it,” says Marta 
Baldovino. 

For dancing, Marta and her 
friends prefer the two-step, the 
bolero, and that old favorite—the 
tango. For years, Argentina's 
younger set looked down on the 
stately tango as “square.” Today, 
Marta told World Week, the tan- 
go is making a comeback. 

Pretty, blonde-haired Marta was 
recently graduated from high 
school in Rosario. Now she’s back 
in high school again—this time in 
Pelham Manor, New York, where 
she is studying for a year under 
an American Field Service ex- 
change program. 


PUPILS IN PINAFORES 


American schools, Marta found, 
are quite different from her Ar- 
gentine alma mater. There Marta 
and all the other girls had to 
wear identical uniforms, with pin- 
afores, to class every day. 

In the United States, students 
are now making plans for summer 
vacation. But in Argentina, they 
have just settled down to work. 
The reason is that below the 
Equator the seasons are the re- 
verse of ours. Summer vacation 
starts in November and ends in 
March. 

The school day in Argentina 
runs from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. It 
sounds like an easy schedule, un- 
til you learn that Argentine stu- 
dents study 15 or 16. different 
subjects in a single week. 

Marta studied English for many 
years, and speaks it fluently. She’s 
planning to study architecture at 


Senorita Marta Baldovino 


a university in Rosario, with an 
eye toward a career as an interior 
decorator. 

In dating habits, even more 
than in school life, Marta found 
contrasts between U. S. and Ar- 
gentine teen-agers. “Here,” she 
said, “a boy drives up to his girl 
friend’s house in a car, and they 
go out to a movie. It’s not done 
that way in Argentina.” 

Marta explained that an Argen- 
tine boy and girl seldom go on 
a date by themselves. Sometimes 
they have double dates—or a 
whole group of them will meet 
at one person’s house for a party, 
a dance, or a barbecue. “They 
have a great deal of fun,” Marta 
said, “but it is always in groups 
and with people whom their par- 
ents know.” A few couples go 
steady, Marta added, “but -not 
many.” 

What does Marta think of the 
U. S.? “I like just about every- 
thing here,” she said. Not all U. S. 
students, she found, are well in- 
formed about their Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors—“Some didn’t know 
where Argentina is.” But, she 
added, “People in the United 
States are very friendly.” 

When World Week interviewed 
her, Marta was getting ready to 
watch the Academy Award pres- 
entation on television. Both movies 
and TV are popular in Argentina. 
“Even the commercials,” Marta 
said with a wry smile, “are pretty 
much the same here.” 
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stian Science Monitor 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. What is the name of the bearded painter, and what 


country does he represent? —__ 


cartoon, whom 
represents? 


2. From the information given in the 
would you say that the other painter 





3. What is the point that the cartoonist is making? 


4. How has the United States helped the country 








mentioned in the Unit? _ 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. The common language of Argentina is ____L. 
2. How does Argentina compare in area and popula- 


tion with the other countries in South America? 


WORLD WEEK 


8. The Mountains separate Argentina 


from Chile. 


4. True or false? Argentina has closer cultural ties 
with Europe than with most of its Latin American 





neighbors. 





5. What are the pampas? 





6. The cold, dry, windswept plateau region in South- 


ern Argentina is called 








7. The capital of Argentina is 
8. Name three of Argentina’s leading agricultural 
and animal products, 


9. True or false? Argentina lacks most of the mineral 





resources needed for industry. 





10. The father of Argentine independence was Gen- 


eral LS 


11. True or false? Argentina is a republic with a 








federal form of government. 


12. Argentina was formerly a colony of what Euro- 





pean countryr — 


18. True or false? During World War II, Argentina 





fought beside the U. S. and its allies. 
14. Did Juan Peron become dictator of Argentina by 


revolution? 





election or by 


15. Peron relied for support on the descamisados, 


meaning —— SM pale 
16. How has the Argentine government reacted to 


President Kennedy's proposed “alliance for progress”? 





iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why is it sometimes said that Argentina is better 


suited to agriculture than to industry? 





2. Describe President Frondizi’s austerity program. 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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T IS an extraordinary man who attains 

the respect of a nation for his con- 
tributions in one field of endeavor. It is 
an even more extraordinary man who 
distinguishes himself in several fields at 
the same time. 

Such a man was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, physician and professor of 
medicine, essayist and lecturer, novelist 
and poet. It was said that Dr. Holmes 
was a man “who lectured so well on 
anatomy that his students never sus- 
pected him to be a poet, and wrote 
verses so well that most people did not 
suspect him of being an authority among 
scientific men.” 

Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1809, young Oliver’s “chatterbox ten- 
dencies” and his love for pranks some- 
times shocked his minister father. Small 
in stature (he stood only five feet three 
inches when full-grown) he was poorly 
adapted at defending himself with his 
fists. But even in childhood, he was 
always able to talk or joke his way out 
of any dire circumstance. 


POETRY AND MISCHIEF 


Oliver studied in Cambridge schools 
and at Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Mass., in preparation for Harvard Col- 
lege, which he entered in 1825 at the 
age of 16. Despite his love for mischief 
(such as rolling cannonballs down dor- 
mitory stairwells) he was also a serious 
student of poetry and classical litera- 
ture, 

After graduation Holmes had diffi- 
culty choosing a career. He had almost 
too many talents. In semi-desperation, 
he turned to the study of law. But he 
spent most of his time writing verse. In 
1830 Holmes learned that the U. S. 
Navy was going to break up the famous 
warship Constitution, the “Old Iron- 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


sides” of the War of 1812. Young Holmes 
sat down and dashed off a spirited poem 
protesting the move. Published in a 
Boston paper the next day and widely 
reprinted by newspapers all over the 
country, the poem “Old Ironsides” cre- 
ated such a furor that the Navy decided 
to save and preserve the old warship. 

In 1831 Holmes gave up on law alto- 
gether and turned to medicine. He 
studied for a while in Boston and then 
went to France, where he stayed two 





“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past!” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809- 

1894) 

Elected to the Hall of Fame tor 

Great Americans in 1910 by 69 

votes. Tablet unveiled in 1921. 











years to master the technique of medi- 
cal research. Returning in 1835, he re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from Harvard 
and began private practice. This was to 
be his “main occupation” for the next 
dozen years, interrupted only by a two- 
year term as professor of anatomy at 
New Hampshire’s Dartmouth College. 

Holmes was married to Amelia Lee 
Jackson, daughter of a Boston judge, in 
1840 (one of their three children, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., was in time to be- 
come a famous U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice). And seven years later, he was 
appointed a professor at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Right from the start his wit 
made him a popular teacher. Harvard 
reportedly made it a habit of assigning 
Dr. Holmes to the last class of the day 
—because of his talent for keeping stu- 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 21 


dents awake! Holmes was to teach at 
Harvard for 35 years. And he wrote a 
number of prize-winning medical papers 
which established him as an authority 
in his field. 

But as he himself said, “There is no 
profession so engrossing as to leave no 
time for poetry.” Despite his busy 
schedule, he continued to turn out vol- 
umes of poems. And he stil] had energy 
left over to give series of public lectures 
on the works of the great English poets. 


CHIT-CHAT AT BREAKFAST 


In 1857, together with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, James Russell Lowell, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and _ historian 
— Motley, Holmes founded the At- 

ntic Monthly magazine (whose name 
was selected by Holmes). To this new 
venture Holmes contributed a series of 
essays called The Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table. These pieces of light, witty 
literary chit-chat were credited with 
making the magazine famous (the mag- 
azine is still published today). 

During this period, too, Holmes wrote 
two of his best known poems: “The Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay” (that “was built 
in such a logical way that it ran a hun- 
dred years to the day . . .”) and “The 
Chambered Nautilus.” He also tried his 
hand at writing novels, but none of 
these was particularly well received. 

Holmes lived to the age of 85 and 
was active almost to the last day. The 
end to “a life that never knew a single 
crushing tragedy” came in 1894. Per- 
haps his greatest gift was an unfailingly 
happy disposition and a knack for mak- 
ing gaiety a contagious thing. He found 
amusement in everything—and every- 
one. Said one who knew him, “He made 
you fee] like you were the best fellow 
in the world—and he was the next best!” 





Salute to Music Week 


By Patricia Gracey, Pierce Jr. H. S., Drayton Plains, Mich. 


*®Starred words refer to composers and musical terms 
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. George Frederick 
born composer. 
. Johannes 
and pianist. 
. “Man’s best friend.” 
. In music, a curved line ji 
notes, 
3. Decimeter (abbr. ). 
5. Slang for to cheat. 
. Within. 
. Covering of a box or jar 
. Stringed musical instruments set 
frames. 
. Certain period of time. 
. Prefix meaning out of. 
Thomas Beecham, 
“Are there any more 
like you?” 
. an music, vertical line which divides 
staff into measures. 
. This weekday was named for Norse 
goddess Freya (abbr.). 
. Franz ra 
composer. 
. U-shaped section of trumpet 
Steal from. 


’ German composer 


ining two 


conductor, 
home 


Austrian 


a 

Sy Top of Old Smokey” (folk 
song). 

a4 oe Se 

, Seventh tone of musical scale 

. Good place to observe wild animals. 

3. The trumpet, horn, trombone, and 
tuba are known as —___ winds, 

. Congress of Industrial Organizations 


abbr.). 
. Atmosphere (abbr.). 
. Dangerous explosive (abbr.). 
. id is title of ballet score 
by Massenet. 
Play a violin with this. 
f ee SY 
Dr Wernher von Braun. 
. In music, the highest part. 
= ee Pol 
composer. 53 


movie about 


., German- » 


50. 
51. 
ish pianist and 52, 


Henry Kimball 
composer. 

This state was admitted to the Union 
along with South Dakota (abbr. ) 


American 


. Point placed after note or rest to 


show increase in length. 

For example (abbr.), 

Route (abbr.). 

In music, the chief melody or part 
Any male person. 


. Composition for one or two musical 


instruments. 
[ype of soprano voice. 
Combine ingredients. 


. Vapor. 


Participle present (abbr.). 
George Gershwin’s brother. 
Robert F. Wagner is ______ of 
New York City. 
Edvard _______., Norwegian 
composed Peer Gynt. 

__.. Harbor, resort town 
southeastern Maine. 
Research Development Board 


(abbr.). 


M ho 


28. Move through the air with wings 


, Sweet as Apple Cider 
( old-time ’ popular song). 
Wolfgang Amadeus 
trian composer of 41 symphonie $ 
First name of 30 across. 
Treble instrument of viola class. 
Negative adverbial particle. 
Music is an — 


Aus- 


. Eastern Standard Time (abbr. ) 

. Knot together. 

. Corn on the —- 

3, _____ de Janeiro was ; former capital 


of Brazil. 

To live is to 

Wave length (abbr.). 

Exclamation expressing satisfaction. 
Military Police (abbr.). 
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Anchors Aweigh! 

A few weeks from now an engineer 
will board a gleaming white ship in a 
New Jersey shipyard. He will pull 
lever, thus starting the engine of the 
world’s first. atomic-powered merchant 
ship. 

She is the N.S. Savannah (“N.S.” 
means “nuclear ship”), an experimental 
vessel built by Uncle Sam at a cost of 
$41,000,000. For several months engi- 
neers will test her atomic engine. Then, 
some time this summer, the Savannah 
will put to sea for a series of short 
cruises. Later in the year she will make 
her first long voyage. 

The Savannah carries enough ura- 
nium fuel to travel 350,000 miles—14 
times around the world! When she 
glides through the water her nuclear 
engine will be practically silent. The 
590-foot-long vessel could carry 10,000 
tons of freight and 60 passengers. But 
her. only passengers are likely to be 
engineers. By studying the Savannah in 
action they hope to design even bigger 
and better atomic-powered merchant 
ships—a whole fleet of them to carry 
U. S. goods swiftly and silently across 
the seven seas. 


Detective Story 

Is there life on other planets? For 
centuries men have pondered this mys- 
tery. Today space scientists have un- 
covered a clue which may help solve 
the mystery. It is a little bit of wax— 
from outer space. 

The wax is like that found on the 
skin of an apple or a grape. It rode to 
earth on a meteorite. 

Scientists know that billions of small 
rock-like objects travel through space. 
Some are caught by the earth’s gravity, 
but they usually burn up as they plunge 
through our atmosphere. Only a few 
survive the fall and land on earth. 
These are called meteorites. 

On May 14, 1864, a meteorite fell 
near the French village of Orgueil. 
When scientists examined it they found 
something very unusual. The rock con- 
tained carbon—the one substance pres- 
ent in all living matter on earth. 

Earlier this year a team of scientists 
completed chemical tests on the Or- 
gueil meteorite. They discovered, in 
addition to the carbon, another ma- 
terial. It is said to be similar to choles- 
terol which is found in the human blood 
stream and in nerve tissues. 
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Where did this unusual meteorite 
come from? Was it once part of a 
planet? Is it a sign that life exists some- 
where beyond our earth, in the un- 
probed recesses of outer space? 

U. S. space scientists intend to in- 
vestigate the mystery further, Next year 
they will send a balloon, equipped with 
a giant camera-telescope, 80,000 feet 
above the earth. From that altitude they 
hope to get clear pictures of our neigh- 
boring planet, Mars. If there is life on 
Mars, say the scientists, the camera 
should be able to record signs of it. 


Bright Bees 

Dr. Karl von Frisch, an Austrian en- 
tomologist (student of insects), has 
been studying honeybees most of his 
life. About 15 years ago he stirred the 
scientific world with a first-hand report 
on the “language of the bees.” 

According to Dr. von Frisch, bees 
are able to communicate to other bees 
how far they are from a given source of 
nectar. They don’t use words—they 
dance. If the source of nectar is nearby, 
a scout bee does a “round dance,” first 
clockwise and then counterclockwise, 
on the honeycomb. If the source of 
honey is further away, he dances a 
“figure-eight” pattern on the hive. 

Today Dr. von Frisch reports that 
bees are even brighter than he thought. 
In recent experiments, he found that 
bees in Yugoslavia perform the round 
dance if the nectar is within 300 feet 
of the hive. Italian bees, on the other 
hand, shift to a figure-eight dance if the 
source of nectar is more than 250 feet 
away. Dr. von Frisch concludes that 
bees not only have a language—they 
even have regional dialects! 


Salad for Spacemen 

How long could you remain alive in 
a sealed, air-tight tank? One~scientist 
managed to do it for 26 hours—with the 
help of some tiny sea plants. 

The scientist is Dr. Joe D. McClure 
of the Boeing Airplane Co. Recently 
he staged an experiment to prove that 
algae (simple plants) could produce 
oxygen for space travelers. The algae 
were placed in tall plastic columns and 
air from the tank was then passed 
through these columns. 

Without the algae, carbon dioxide 
exhaled from Dr. McClure’s lungs 
would have accumulated in the sealed 
tank. Eventually, he would have suf- 
focated. But, through the process of 
photosynthesis, the algae absorbed the 
carbon dioxide and released oxygen. 

Boeing scientists point out that bot- 
tled oxygen is preferable for short 
space jaunts, But on longer trips, they 
say, algae would be more efficient. 
Not only do they provide a nearly 
inexhaustible supply of oxygen—they 
are also edible. 














3 GREAT STARS 


Dean 
Stockwell 


Thomas 
Mitchell 


» Guest Star 
Keenan 
Wynn 


An important TV event! Premiere of award win- 
ning play in Hallmark Teleplay Writing Contest 


“The 
Joke 
and 
the 
Valley” 


Produced and Directed by George Schaefer 


Don’t try to guess the ending of this powerful, unusual tale 
of unexpected justice by award winner Jerry McNeely. 
You'll talk about it and think about it for a long, long time. 
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1961 All-American H. S. Basketball Squad 





HEIGHT 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.32 
6.1% 
6.142 
6.1 
6.1 
6.0 
6.0 


NAME and SCHOOL 

Emerson Baynard (Chester) Pa. 

George Lee (Central) Trenton, N. J. 

Dick VanArsdale (Manual) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tom VanArsdale (Manual) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Keith Allred (Pleasant Grove) Utah 

Fred Goss (Compton) Calif. 

Luther Harper (Phoenix Union) Ariz. 

Roy Birk (Waukesha) Wisc. 

Lloyd Hinchey (Norwich) Conn. 


HEIGHT 
6.11 
6.11 
6.9 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 


NAME and SCHOOL 

Reggie Harding (Eastern) Detroit, Mich. 
Haskell Tison (Geneva) Ill. 

Ron Krick (West Reading) Pa. 

Gary Cook (Idaho Falls) Ida. 

Fred Hetzel (Landen) Bethesda, Md. 
A. W. Davis (Rutledge) Tenn. 

Bogie Redmon (Collinsville) Ill. 

Bill Bradley (Crystal City) Mo. 

Carlos Gripado (Pawhuska) Okla. 
Marty Lentz (Mount Vernon) Va. 

Harry Hammonds (Tuscaloosa) Ala. 
Dave Hicks (Wilbur Cross) West Haven, Conn. 


Ken Cunningham (East Liverpool) Ohio 
Jim Jarvis (Roseburg) Ore. 

Gail Goodrich (Poly) Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bill Lawrence (Molloy) New York, N. Y. 


Don Nelson (Marshalltown) lowa 
Jerry Rook (Nettleton) Ark. 








ANT a crystal-ball peek at the All- 

American college and pro stars of 
1963-65? Then feast your hungry littl 
eyes on our 1961 All-American H. S. 
Squad. That’s where you'll find the 
Oscar Robertsons, Jerry Wests, and 
Jerry Lucases of tomorrow. 

Our 30 super stars, ranging in height 
from 5-104 to 6-11, hail from 24 states 
Only six states—IIlinois, Pennsylvania, 
California, Connecticut, New York, and 
Indiana—were able to place more than 
one player. None could place more than 
two. 

A pair of 6-11 stars are the tree- 
toppers on the Squad, while twin 
brothers from Indianapolis furnish the 
unusual touch. The big boys are Reggie 
Harding of Detroit Eastern and Haskell 
Tison of Geneva, Ill. Harding averaged 
31 points a game, while Tison pumped 
in 29.5. 

Only repeaters from last year’s Squad 
are Bill Bradley of Crystal City, Mo., 
and Dave Hicks of Wilbur Cross, Conn. 
Bradley, with a 34.9 scoring average, is 
one of the hottest college and pro pros- 
pects ever to come out of Missouri. 

Career scoring honors go to 6-9 Ron 
Krick of West Reading, three-time 
Pennsylvania Class C champs. Ron 
smashed Wilt Chamberlain’s state rec- 
ord to bits by tallying 3,174 points in 
four years—almost 1,000 more than that 
scored by the Stilt! 

California placed two men on the 


Bill Cunningham (Erasmus) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


6.5 
6.4\2 
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Squad—Fred Goss of Compton, who 
scored 987 points (32.8 a game) to 
break John Rudometkin’s Southern Cali- 
fornia record, and Gail Goodrich, who 
led Los Angeles Poly to a city crown 
with a 23.2 average. 


“Rocky” Stars 


From the Rocky Mountain area come 
Gary Cook of Idaho Falls, a 6-8 giant 
who led his team to a state title; and 
Keith Allred of Pleasant Grove, Utah, 
who averaged 24.6 in leading his team 
to the Class B title. 

Representing the Southwest are 
Luther Harper of Phoenix Union, hailed 
as the best jump-shooter in Arizona 
history; Carlos Gripado of Pawhuska, 
the best player in Oklahoma; and Jerry 
Rook of little Nettleton, Ark., who 
burned the nets in his state tournament 
games. 

Alabama turned out a super-star in 
Harry Hammonds of Tuscaloosa, who 
averaged a blistering 27 points and had 
70- and 47-point games against good 
opposition. In one state tourney game, 
he scored Tuscaloosa’s first 21 points! 

A. W. Davis, a 6-7 star from Rutledge, 
Tenn., averaged 36.4 per game; while 
Marty Lentz of Mt. Vernon, Va., 
scorched the hoop for a 36.7 average, 
tops for the Squad. 

Best in New Jersey was silky 6-4 
George Lee of Trenton’s state champs, 
who averaged just under 20 a game but 


Ricky Ray (Huntington) W. Va. 
Randy Embry (Owensboro) Ky. 








would have scored a million on a iess 
balanced team. 

Joining Ron Krick from Pennsylvania 
is Emerson Baynard, a 6-4 leaping, 
whirling star who averaged 32.6 points 
and 23.7 rebounds per game for Chester 
High. 

New York City’s prides and joys 
were Bill Cunningham of Erasmus who 
hit 32.6 a game, and Bill Lawrence of 
Archbishop Molloy, best scoring back 
court man on the Squad with a 27- 
point average. Though only 5-11, he 
was tougher than a two-bit steak to 
handle. 

Don Nelson, Marshalltown’s two-yeai 
all-stater in Iowa, led his team to its 
second straight state crown with a bet- 
ter than 20-point average. 6-7 Bogie 
Redmon of Collinsville, Illinois champs, 
peppered the nets for 20 per game and 
impressed everyone with his rebound- 
ing. 

Although Waukesha High didn’t win 
the Wisconsin title, Roy Birk scored 102 
points in the three final games for a 
state record. 

Jim Jarvis of Roseburg, Ore., was one 
of the slickest back-court men in the 
land, averaging 21.7 a game with a 45 
per cent field goal and 79.4 per cent 
free-throw shooting record. Another top 
“small man” was 5-11 Ricky Ray of 
Huntington, W. Va., a 19.7 scorer from 
his outside position. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Edito: 








| FIELD MASTER 
Taceamenre’ || MIKE McCORMICK 


WORLD WEEK'S ae 
“Hall of Fame Contest” NN Ready for the 


smash back to 
the box 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. A 
ust send us a letter (of not 
MS than 200 words) Fc With every y crack of the bat, star 
who YOU think’should be in the southpaw Mike McCormick* of 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- the San Francisco Giants knows 
cans. Tell us—in your own words he has a faithful friend in his 
-the reasons for your choice. MacGregor Field Master. With 
And be sure to include not only Field Master as his “right hand 
your name and home address, man” on the mound, Mike wound 
but also the name of your school. up the 1960 campaign with the 
. The best letters will be pub- lowest earned run average in the 
lished in Say What You Please, National tans 
our Letters to the Editor. column, . _— — 8 
If your letter is chosen, Weeld Field Master gives you that needed confidence for han- 
Week will send you a $5 cash dling the hot ones. Lets you concentrate more on cutting the 
award. corners. Field Master does away with unnecessary gimmicks 

You can pick any Great Ameri- and extras that hinder normal catching and trapping action. 
can—man or woman, native-born It’s the most natural, surest fielding, glove you can use. 
or naturalized. There are only The extra large catching area gives you complete control. 
two qualifications. Your candi- Perfect for picking up the slow rollers or grabbing the hard 
date must have been dead for smashes back to the box. 
se a + ee orm = must Next time you toe the rubber, have a MacGregor Field 
ri pres ter a sal of ata Master handy by your side. The biggest glove news in ’60 
(Seo fet im any standend clue is ready for even bigger headlines in ’61. See the fabulous 

j Field Master in 5 models at your MacGregor dealer today. 


nac. ) 


The contest is open to all stu- *Member MacGregor Advisory Staff of Champions 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 


any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 


World Week, 33 West 42nd St., The Ci ti 32, Ohi 74 
, New York 36, N. Y. pecan ¥ — 
. DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 
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A Guide to the Latest LP Records 


> Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra [Epic 
BC1129]. The Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, under its brilliant 
young conductor Bernard Haitink, has 
been winning “bravos” on its current 
U. S. tour for its performance of this 
modern classic. Hearing the LP, it’s 
easy to understand why. A rousing 
showpiece by a great orchestra! 


> Poulenc: Sextuor; Francaix: Divertis- 
sement; Milhaud: Chimney of King 
Rene [Columbia MS6213)]. Here’s proof 
that not all modern chamber music is 
devoid of a sense of humor. The Pou- 
lenc (with the composer at the piano) 
is especially sparkling and light—very 
similar, in fact, to his wonderful Two- 
Piano Concerto [reviewed Dec. 7, 60]. 


> Story of a Soldier [Kapp KDC6004S]},. 
Out of the grimness of Europe in the 
midst of World War I, the Swiss poet 
Ramuz and Russian composer Stravinsky 
fashioned this despairing work of “ver- 


bal, visual, and musical” elements. Its 
jazz-influenced score has always been 
its best feature—and remains so here 
under Emanuel Vardi’s spirited direc- 
tion. Melvyn Douglas heads the cast 
reading Stella and Amold Moss’ ably 
translated text, and the stereo effects 
come off very well. 


> Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 1 [Capi- 
tol SG7241]. The promise shown by 


[see Feb. 22 re- 

view] is more than 

sustained in this 

sensational LP. 

Here is Chopin 

played with virility 

and warmth—plus 

a youthful poetry 

appropriate for the 

music (Chopin was 

20 when he wrote Capitol 
this concerto). Paul Pollini 
Kletski and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
(of London) provide splendid backing. 


>» Anna Moffo [RCA Victor LSC2504}. 
Here’s another youthful performer whose 
future seems extraordinarily bright—a 
Philadelphian who’s already a two-year 
veteran of the “Met” Opera. In her first 
solo LP she offers eight beautifully sung 
arias from Carmen, Boheme, Faust, etc. 


Maurizio Pollini, 18, in his first disc 
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Two approaches to the 
“man’s deodorant” problem 


If a man doesn’t mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
find a woman's roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Mennen Spray 
was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. How about you? 


64c and $1.00 plus tax 





> Ornette Coleman Quartet: This Is 
Our Music [Atlantic 1353]. This is mod- 
ern jazz at some of its farthest out— 
with the bleat replacing the beat. Many 
will find it uncommunicative or just 
plain unfathomable (and rush for the 
nearest “soul jazz” disc)—but others 
more adventurous may find it does 
have a grotesque point to make. 


> Gil Evans Orchestra: Out of the Cool 
[Impulse A4]. Here’s another jazz ex- 
perimenter—with a lean, dry, ultra-cool 
outlook that manages to be extraordi- 
narily expressive. While much less eso- 
teric than Coleman (above), this is still 
primarily for the more meditative jazz 
buffs. Kurt Weill fans are in for a sur- 
prisingly cool treatment of the Bilbao 
Song. 


> Toshiko Mariano Quartet [Candid 
8012]. It’s unusual enough for a jazz 
pianist to be a woman—and even more 
unusual to be Japanese. Toshiko is both. 
But, more important, she’s a first-rate 
performer. So is her husband Charlie 
Mariano on alto sax—and their quartet's 
debut disc offers some refreshingly 
hearty music-making. 


> Roosevelt Wardell Trio: The Reve- 
lation [Riverside RLP9350]. If you like 
your jazz breezily embroidered in a 
generally swinging framework, pianist 
Wardell’s debut disc is well worth a 
spin. 

> Mr. Lucky Goes Latin [RCA Victor 
LSP2360]. Starting with a Latin-fla- 
vored version of his popular theme for 
TV’s Mr, Lucky, Henry Mancini tosses 
off 12 originals in his most delightfully 
polished manner, 


> Limelighters—Tonight: In Person 
[RCA Victor LSP 2272]. The West 
Coast has spawned another imaginative 
trio with a knack for transforming folk 
ballads into popular hits. Recorded at a 
“live” performance, this program ranges 
from mellow to raucous. 


> Johnny Mathis: Ill Buy You a Star 
[Columbia CS8423]. Nelson Riddle and 
his band have backed Garland, Fitz- 
gerald, and Sinatra in some of their best 
LPs—and now he’s done the same for 
Mathis. Whether it’s Riddle’s influence 
or Johnny’s own wising up, he’s aban- 
doned most of the Kitt-enish excesses to 
prove again he’s a real singer. 


>» Connie Francis at the Copa [MGM 
E8913]. It’s one thing to sing into an 
echo chamber at a recording session— 
quite something else to hold a “live” 
audience for the good part of an hour. 
Connie makes the shift nicely. 


> Oscar Brand: Up in the Air [Elektra 
EKL198]. Subtitled “Songs for the 
Madcap Airman,” this LP finds college- 
favorite Brand poking some soft-sell, 
folk-balladeering fun skyward. —R.H. 
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iN t Say What 
2 Fay / You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,”’ World Week, 33 W, 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTERS 


A Vote for Zenger 
Dear Editor: 

The United States of America has 
come to be recognized the world over 
as a symbol of liberty and hope. We 
hold this position mainly because the 
citizens of our country enjoy certain 
freedoms that are often denied to the 
people of some of the other lands. One 
of the most important of our freedoms, 
I believe, is the privilege to say and 
write what we please. And one of the 
men who played an important part in 
securing freedom of the press in Amer- 
ica was John Peter Zenger (1697-1746). 

Zenger, a printer, was born in Ger- 
many and came to the New World 
when he was 13, settling in New York. 
In 1733 he began publication of the 
New York Weekly Journal, in which he 
severely criticized the administration of 
Colonial Governor William Cosby. The 
British authorities arrested Zenger and 
charged him with criminal libel. 

A brilliant colonial lawyer, Andrew 
Hamilton, volunteered to defend Zen- 
ger. In tKe celebrated trial that fol- 
lowed, Hamilton argued that Zenger 
had printed the truth, and persuaded 
the jury to acquit the publisher. Thus 
Zenger scored the first victory for free- 
dom of the press in America. Surely 
John Peter Zenger deserves to be in 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 

Ann Grossmaro 


Scarsdale (N.Y.) Jr. HS. 


Henry Bergh Her Choice 
Dear Editor 

I would like to nominate Henry Bergh 

1811-1888) to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. He was America’s 
yutstanding pioneer in working for the 
humane treatment of animals, 

In Bergh’s time animals were still 
widely used as beasts of burden. People 
laughed at Bergh for his efforts to stop 
the cruel treatment of animals. They 
called him “The Great Meddler.” But 
Bergh never wavered. Through his 
effort the state of New York granted 
a charter to the American Society for 

(Continued on page 24) 





And what a way to go! Jets’ cushiony insole sets your 
foot afloating. Puts spring in every step. Jets’ sleek 
lines look simply great with everything from beach 
clothes to bulky sweaters. Jets’ airy fabrics are wash- 
able, too. Tub ’em, scrub ’em, out they come bright and 
new. Next allowance, shouldn’t you go buy Jets? 
They’re at nicer stores everywhere. 
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Seniors .. . Become a 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
10 Week Home Study Course 
roll Now . Graduate by Fall 
INSTITUTE oF, MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


BOSTON 
Mass. 


725 Boylston Street Dept. H Beston, 


STAMPS 


Read TI This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully eters i fer stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions eerste, “ the stamp dealer 
in to any free stamps, or 
pay ~ oA a selection of other 
? Lae we Each of these “ap- 
has a price clearly marked. If you 
the “approval” stamps you mvs? pay 
return the ones you do not wish to 
to stamp advertisers be sure 
name and address on your letter and 
corner of the envelope. if you 
to any of the “approval” stamps 
, being careful to write your 

dress in the upper left-hand corner 
envelope in which you return _the stomps. 
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knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 

everyone 
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aid 
H. E. HARRIS & co., Dept. 8737, Boston 17, Mass. 


PITNITW ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
U.N. Fs OLYMPICS 1 


Giant Stamp Collection Feenting Moon- 
rocket sets, Satellites, Atomic Ship, 
issues, Cpl. UN Set, Latest Olym- 
pies & Sport issues from Togo, Mongolia, 
Paraguay, Germany, Romania, ete. Plus 
Big Stamp Dictionary & approvals. 
Everything 10¢! 
STAMPEX 
White Plains, 


just as re- 
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Box 47-CSC 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 

page Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 

free with approvals. Send 5¢ for tage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


29 Different Large iterate See 











This Special Offer made so you can see 
our Low Priced United States Approvals. 
LINCOLN STAMP CO., St. Catharines (12, Ontario, Can. 


200 WORLD WIDE STAMPS PLUS pie: 
TIONARY-FINDER $i. WE GU 

NTEE TO_ SEND XPprSVALS. 
E monthly letter on 





‘urchase only from FR 
discounted item: 


ROBERT SIMPSON INC. 
Box 105 Dept. SM Bethel, Conn. 


FIRST DAY COVER SERVICE: 
. $. «© Canada + United Nations 
Addressed, mailed direct: 12¢ + face. Unaddressed, sent 
under separate cover: 16% + face. $3 deposit. Choice of: 
Arteraft, Artmaster, Fleetwood, Kolor, Aristocrat, ete. 
HARRIS COVER SERVICE 
3017 Brighton 7th Street Brooklyn 35, New York 














Masterpieces by the great artist 
Michelangelo glow from a new set of 
19 postage stamps recently issued by 
Italy. These beautiful stamps are in- 
tended for regular use on ordinary mail. 
All but one of the stamp designs were 
taken from the masterpieces painted by 
Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Vati- 
can’s Sistine Chapel in Rome, Italy, 

The stamp set consists of the follow- 
ing portraits: Libyan Sybil, Eritrean 
Sybil, Delphine Sybil, Cumean Sybil, 
Prophet Joel, Prophet Isaiah, Prophet 
Daniel, Prophet Zachariah, Prophet 
Jonah, Prophet Jeremiah, Prophet Eze- 
kiel, five unidentified portraits of heads, 
Adam and Eve (shown above) and 
a portrait of Michelangelo himself. 
“Eve” has the place of honor on the 
highest value stamp. 

Michelangelo was born March 6, 
1475, in Caprese, Italy. At the age of 
13 he became an apprentice to the 
well-known Florentine painters, the 
Ghirlandajo brothers. The brothers re- 
fused to teach the boy their art secrets, 

he worked in secret for the great 
sculptor Bertoldo. 

Bertoldo’s teaching helped Michel- 
angelo develop into one of the world’s 
greatest sculptors and painters. In 1508 
Pope Julian II asked Michelangelo to 
decorate the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel with scenes from stories in the 
Bible. The artist painted hundreds of 
giant figures while lying on a scaffold 
60 feet above the floor. It took him 
four years to finish this stupendous 
work of art. 

Shown below is a new stamp honor- 
ing the Boy Scouts, recently issued by 
the British West Indian islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago. —M. Ronan 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 23) 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Bergh’s ideas ultimately spread to other 
cities, states, and countries. 

Today the name of Henry Bergh has 
almost been forgotten. I think it is 
about time that this great man be given 
recognition that is long overdue. 

Alice E. Sims 
Warwick Jr. High School 
Denbigh, Virginia 


He Picks Will Rogers 
Dear Editor: 

After watching the recent N.B.C. 
“Project 20” presentation, The Story of 
Will Rogers, and after reading about 
this man, I have come to believe that 
Will Rogers (1879-1935) should be in 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
A great humorist and political com- 
mentator, Rogers became the voice of 
the “common American.” 

Born William Penn Adair’ Rogers in 
Oolagh, Indian Territory (now Okla- 
homa), Rogers spent his early years 
traveling widely, later joining a Wild 
West show. He rose to fame on the 
vaudeville stage and in motion pictures. 
Most of all, he was a great humorist. 
He was known as the man who made 
Presidents laugh. 

His homespun philosophy expressed 
the views of the “common people.” 
Rogers’ world-wide trips made many 
friends for him—and for America. 

Stephen Rosen 
Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Jacob Riis Nominated 
Dear Editor: 
I believe that Jacob Riis (1849-1914), 
a crusading journalist who did much 
to awaken interest in clearing the slums 
of our cities, deserves a place among 
the Great Americans in the Hall of 
Fame. Riis began his great “clean-up 
campaign” when he was still a boy 
in Denmark.. Young Jacob received some 
money one Christmas and used it to 
buy soap and whitewash. Then he vol- 
unteered to clean up a nearby tene- 
ment house because the boy felt that 
the families residing there should live 
in clean and dignified surroundings. 
Riis came to the U. S. when he was 
21 and became a reporter for a New 
York newspaper. His articles awakened 
the city’s interest in slum clearance. 
Jacob Riis, the “great emancipator of 
the slums,” deserves to be honored by 
election to the Hall of Fame. 
Susie Fuller 
Downer Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Editor's Note: — Five-dollar checks 
have been sent to the writers of these 
winning letters. 
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Girl-Talk 
Two girls were, as usual, discussing 
men. Stated one, “Men are all alike.” 
The other girl, from the deep South, 


replied, “Men are all Ah like, too.” 
Home Folks 


Long Way Down 


When tall, gangling Junior came 
home from college for the summer va- 
cation, he walked with a decided stoop. 
His troubled father asked a class mate 
ibout it. 

“Can it be that he has been bending 
over his books too much?” he inquired. 

“Nope,” came the honest reply, “been 


kissing too many short girls.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Down Under 


A sports car driver was puzzled when 
a friend whom he had given a lift asked: 
“What's this long wall we keep driving 
past? It’s over 10 miles long.” 

The driver answered: “That’s not a 
wall—it’s a curb.” 


Coronet 


An Old Friend 


General Sherman was once a guest 
of honor at a banquet which was fol- 
lowed by a reception. Among the peo- 
ple who shook hands with him was a 
man whose face was familiar, but whom 
he could not place. 

“Who are you?” the General asked in 
a whisper as he heartily welcomed the 
guest. 

The man’s face flushed as he an- 
swered, “Made your shirts, sir.” 

“Ah, of course,” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral, and turning to the receiving com- 
mission, he said, “Gentlemen, allow me 


to present Major Shurtz.” 
The X-change 
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J-J-Join the Marines 


Jump Master: “When you bale out, 
count ten and then pull the handle that 
releases your parachute.” 

Two paratroopers were floating gently 
to earth when a third man went plum- 
meting by, his parachute unopened. 
“Poor guy,” said one. “I knew he'd 


never make it. He stutters.” 
The Kablegram 


Helpful Hand 


An elderly woman was seated next 
to a middle-aged man, a stranger, in a 
large church one Sunday. It was an 
unusually hot day and the church was 
stifling. Suddenly the man seemed to 
slump to the floor. The woman instantly 
knelt beside him. “Put your head be- 
tween your knees,” she whispered 
urgently. “You'll feel better if the blood 
can get to your head.” 

Putting her hand on the back of his 
head, she pushed down and was sur- 
prised to hear the man sputter in vig- 
orous protest, 

“Lady, I'm just trying to get my hat 
back!” 


Young Catholic Messenger 


Big Difference 
Daniel Boone was once asked if he 
had ever been lost in the woods. “Never 
got lost,” Boone replied, “but once I was 


bewildered for three days.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Equal Opportunity 


Wife: “I read about a man who 
speaks eight languages who married a 
woman who speaks four.” 

Husband: “That seems to be about 
the right handicap.” 


Ideas for Better Living 


Purely Coincidence 


A passenger on a Pullman sleeping 
car summoned the porter and showed 
him that one black shoe and one brown 
shoe had been placed in his roomette. 

“Now isn't that peculiar?” the porter 
said, “That's the second time this morn- 
ing that’s happened right here on this 


same car!” 
Joe McCarthy, American Weekly 


The Show Goes On 


Girl to seatmate on bus: “She was 
going to have an announcement party, 
but the engagement was broken, so she 
went ahead and called it a narrow es- 
cape party.” 


Capper's Weekly 


Moonlight Cruise 


Clerk: “How do you like your new 
boy friend?” 

Steno: “He’s a lying, no-good cad! He 
not only lied about the size of his yacht, 


but he made me do the rowing.” 
MeCall Spirit 








You can 
go far 
in the 


OAST 
GUARD 


For the ambitious young man 
with initiative and a drive to 
succeed, enlistment in the Coast 
Guard will provide a challenging 
and rewarding career. 


This is a service made up of men 
trained to handle a wide variety 
of duties. You will be placed in 
a field suited to your aptitudes 
and qualifications. 


After recruit training, you will 
commence study towards your 
specialty rating either at a serv- 
ice school or through-on-the- 
job instruction. Correspondence 
courses preparing you for Coast 
Guard ratings and on general 
academic «He are available 
to help you progress in your field 
or further your education. 


You will find life on board one 
of our many types of ships and 
stations interesting. In this small 
service, you will soon have the 
feeling of “belonging.” 


For additional information visit your 
local recruiter (listed 

in the telephone di- 

rectory under U, S. 

Government), or 

write to: Comman- 

dant (PTP-2, U. S. 

Coast Guard, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 








Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Lately, my boy friend has been 
waiting until the last minute to ask me 
out. How can I get him to call me 
sooner? 


A. Once in a while, a spur-of-the- 
moment date is fun; but this is not a 
good reason for Mike to think you're a 
sort of female Minuteman 
jump any time he calls. 

There’s only one good way to break 
Mike of this last-minute habit. Say “no” 
the next time he does it—and if he asks 
why, explain what you plan to do. It 
may be some reading or studying- 
whatever you intended to do. You don't 
have to be huffy about it. Let Mike 
know that you're sorry and would have 
been glad to go out if you’d known 
earlier. He'll “plan ahead” the next 
time. 


ready 1.0 


Q. I like a boy in my class, and im 
sure he likes me. But I'd be embar- 
rassed for him to come to my house; 
it’s old and not well-furnished. What 
should I do? 


A. If George likes you, he'll prob- 
ably pay slight ‘attention to your house 
or its furniture. He'll be thinking about 
his date with you and wondering what 
to say to your parents. Girls are much 
more conscious of interior decoration 
than boys are. 

But you'll naturally want your house 
to look as neat as it can. Lend Mom a 
hand with the dusting and polishing. 
Tidy up the place, clean and polish 
where you can. If you have access to 
wild flowers, arrange them in a vase or 
two. They help brighten up a room. 

And remember, George is coming to 
see you—not your house. 


QO. I used to get A's and B's in ele- 
mentary school, but now that I’m in 
high school, my grades have fallen 


down. What can I do? 


A. The subjects in grade schoo] and 
junior high may have been so easy for 
you that you didn’t need to make a 
special effort in order to grasp them. 
Now is the time for that special effort. 


WORLD WEEK 


Set aside definite times for studying. 
Get away from all distractions: TV, 
radio, the telephone, or anything else 
that may lure your mind away from the 
subject. You can train yourself to con- 
centrate if you try hard enough. 

If a certain subject is giving you 
trouble, discuss it with your teacher. 
Don’t wait until the very last minute 
before the exam (which is not so very 
far away!) to say, “I don’t get it.” 


Q. I’m planning a party and inviting 
friends from camp. Can you suggest 
any activities that would appeal to 
people ranging from nine to fourteen 
years of age? 


A. You'll find that there’s often a 
wide gulf between the interests of a 
nine-year-old and those of someone in 
his early teens. For a successful party, 
I suggest that you invite people fairly 
close to your own age. 

However, if you are planning a very 
large party, it’s possible that you could 
include all your friends—say for a trip 
to an amusement park, a picnic, or a 
boat ride. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Prima Donna 


LAURA SLAMMED the front door 
behind her, flung her books in a heap 
on the sofa and dashed upstairs mut- 
tering, “Just see if I ever speak to you 
again, Tommy MacGuire—conceited 
clod!” 

Her mother came out from the 
kitchen and called up the stairs, “Dear, 
is anything wrong?” 

“Nothing!” came the too breezy re- 
ply. “Nothing at all!” Then: “Mike! 
What gives you the idea that you can 
play in my room? Out!” 

“Gee,” said Mike. “What's the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“Play in your own room, 
called his mother. “Dinner 
ready in a moment.” She sighed and 
went back to the kitchen 


Mike,” 
will be 


At dinnertime Laura’s gloom was 
obvious. Attempts to bring her into the 
conversation failed, until Mike casually 
observed, “Laura must have broken up 
with Tommy again. She always acts 
grumpy when they've had a fight.” 

Laura fastened on her brother a 
furious glare. “Excuse me,” she said, 
laying her napkin down and getting up 
from the table. “I'm not hungry.” As 
she left the room, she said loudly, “I 
don’t know why no one can have any 
privacy in this family!” 

o a a 

1. Do you think Laura was justified 
in asking for “privacy”? Did she make 
it easy for the family to overlook her 
troubled state of mind? Or was she 
trying to get attention? Do you think 
Mike was being obnoxious by com- 
menting on Laura’s mood? How should 
Laura have behaved if she wanted her 
parents and brother not to notice that 
anything was wrong? Was her mother 
being “nosy” by asking Laura what the 
matter was? Why do you suppose she 
did ask? 

2. Since Laura had been hurt her- 
self, was she fair in making the family 
share her bad mood? If she had told 


her mother what the problem was, 
would it still be all right to sulk at the 
table? Do you have a responsibility to 
make the dinner hour pleasant? If you 
really feel too bad to be sociable, what 
should you do? 

3. Judging from Laura’s behavior, 
and Mike’s remark that she “must have 
broken up with Tommy again,” what 
do you think of Laura’s disposition? 
Do boys admire girls who are unpre- 
dictable and moody? What are some 
important qualities needed for getting 
along with both family and friends? 
When you have a quarrel with some- 
one, can you discuss your differences 
calmly? What does the word “com- 
promise” mean to you? How could a 
sense of humor have helped Laura? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The Perfect Symbol for the Love You Share... 


Just think . . . today a new life begins for both The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 


of you .. . one that will last forevermore. You 
have such a wonderful beginning . . . and now 
you dream of the years ahead, filled with love as 
enduring as the diamond ring which symbolizes 
vows you've made. 

You chose Keepsake because only a perfect 


diamond can reflect full brilliance and beauty. 
This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 


jeweler, gives written proof of perfect quality. It 
also gives protection against loss of diamonds, 
plus trade-in privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler 
(listed in the yellow pages) can offer you the 
guaranteed protection of Keepsake Diamond 


Rings. Choose from many lovely Keepsake styles, 
each with the name “Keepsake” in the ring and 
on the tag. 


color and meticulous modern cut . . . found al- 
ways in the center diamond of every Keepsake 
engagement ring. 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, N.Y 
Please send new |é-pg. booklet on planning engag ts oF 
with advice on wedding attire, etc.; and booklet on_ring selection. 
Also include name of nearest Keepseke Jeweler and offer of beautiful 
“Bride's Keepsake Book” ($5 valve for $1.50). | enclose 10c. 











$750. Wedding Ring 87.50 — MURRAY Rin 


Rings from left to right: SIMS Ri 
Ring 75.— HOLL 


Wedding Ring 25.—ARION — $300. Weddi 


q $400. Also 200 
to p NS Ring $150. 
Weddi Ring . All rings available in yellow or white gold. Prices include Federal tax. Rings ; Co Stete. 
annoyed to details. @Trade-Mark registered. 








A. H. POND CO., INC., PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
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Bonnie Davies, Co-ed Magazine Cover Girl 


New Cover Girl make-up hides blemishes 


instantly as it helps heal! 


First true make-up cover-up. Medicated and antiseptic to help heal, without peeling or flaking. 


Makes flaws. freckles, trouble spots seem to “disappear” — you see a cover girl complexion. 

; ‘ I ; & I 
Blemishes spell double trouble for teen-age all day. And it’s actually good for your } glamorous skin shades, 
cover girls. They have to hide trouble spots skin! Cover Girl pressed powder is anti- } beautiful compacts 


° $150 
but from septic, too, keeps your puff so nearly germ- 


4 ? each plus tax 
not only from a date’s eyes. F 


the camera, too. What’s the solution? Fab free. trouble hardly has a chance to start. 
ulous new Cover Girl by Noxzema. Cover Yet it smells so nice you’d never guess it’s 
Girl liquid hides blemishes instantly, keeps medicated. For real “date insurance,” get 


your complexion looking dreamy smooth fabulous new Cover Girl today! 


” Cover Girl “xezen’" “a 
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Reciprocity Gains 

Delaware has become the 19th state 
to agree to issue teachers’ certificates 
to graduates of any nationally accred- 
ted teacher-education institution. 

Delaware's action is the latest in a 
seven-year drive for such reciprocity 
umong the states by the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

Students who complete teacher-edu- 
cation programs in the 343 NCATE- 
wccredited colleges and _ universities 
may be licensed to teach in each of the 
19 states. They will not be penalized 
by having to take additional courses 
to qualify themselves after moving to 
one of the 19 agreeing states. 

The 19 states participating in the 
program: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

For a list of the accredited institu- 
tions, write the NCATE, Mills Build- 
ing, 17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Visitor Problems 


“OF the 50,000 foreign students now 
in this country, I would say nearly half 
of them will go home mad at the 
United States.” This is the opinion of 
Dr. Horace Gilbert, foreign student 
idviser at the California Institute of 
Tec hnology. 

Gilbert’s views were quoted in a re- 
cent report of the Wall Street Journal, 
which warned that this country’s efforts 
to win friends by “importing” foreign 
students has hit some serious snags. 

Based on scores of interviews with 
Americans and foreigners, the news- 
paper's report said that racial discrim- 
in this country is alienating 
some overseas students, particularly 
Africans. The so-called “materialism” of 
American life, it was said, also disturbs 
many of the foreign visitors. 

The foreigners, however, are not 
the only ones disturbed. Many Amer- 
ican college officials complained that 
the foreign students come here ill- 

and many do not know 
English to understand their 


mation 


prepared 


enough 


professors’ lectures. Also, they said, 
many of the visitors are “clannish” and 
make it difficult for Americans to de- 
velop friendships with them. 
Meanwhile, The New York Times 
compared experiences of students in a 
Soviet-American exchange and found: 
>The 20 Russian graduate students, 
in this country for the last six months, 
are more impressed by American hos- 
pitality than by our academic stand- 
ards. Some Russian students complained 
that American students ask questions 
during lectures—a practice they con- 
sider “distracting” and “discourteous.” 
They also thought that American stu- 
dent interests too often are frivolous. 
>The 22 American graduate students 


in Russia, by contrast, have found thei: 
hosts less out-going. Some of the more 
gregarious Americans have managed to 
break down the traditional wall in So- 
viet society that sets foreigners apart, 
but others reported a sense of isolation. 


Art Awards Show 


Scholastic Magazines 34th annual 
National High School Art Exhibition 
opened this week at the Chrysler Salon 
in New York City. The show contains 
national award-winning entries in paint- 
ing, drawing, design, sculpture, and 
crafts. 

They were selected by juries of 26 
artists and art educators from “finalists” 


Photo by George E. Joseph 


Three men who themselves won awards while in high school help judge entries in 
this year’s Scholastic Art Awards competition. Pictured with M. R. Robinson, presi- 
dent and publisher of Scholastic Magazines, are (from left): Robert Kabak, painter 
and instructor, Brooklyn College; Mr. Robinson; James A. Ernst, painter and associ- 
ate supervisor, N.Y. Public Library Art Project; William C. Libby, associate pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Painting and Design, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
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submitted following regional competi- 
tions in 35 areas across the nation. 
Awarded were 387 gold medals for 
outstanding work in various art classifi 
cations, as well as Hallmark Honor 
Prizes of $100 each for the best paint- 
ing from each region, and Strathmore 
Awards of $50 each for the best in 
each of the 15 two-dimensional cate- 
gories. In addition, 96 tuition scholar- 
ships were awarded by leading art 
schools to seniors for outstanding art 
portfolios and school records. An 
mated 165,000 entries were submitted 
to regional shows. 
“Impressions of a Carnival,” 
medal-winning water color by Grac« 
Bennish, 17, a senior at Mumford H.S 
Detroit, Mich., was selected as the spe 
cial “Governor's Award.” The painting 
was presented to Gov. Nelson Rocke 
feller, and will hang in the Executive 
Mansion in Albany. 
Two other awards 
cluded this month: the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards Contest, sponsored by the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, and the 


esti- 


1 gold 


programs con 


f . ze 
ee NENTS 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

Young writers entered original short 
stories, essays, poems, and plays in the 
writing competition. Including local and 
regional eliminations, there ap- 
proximately 160,000 entries from all 
50 states, plus entries from American 
schools in the Canal Zone, Panama, 
Canada, Mexico, Japan, and England. 

In the photography program, 120 
merchandise plus 


were 


cash and prizes 


scholarships, were awarded to teen- 
ige photo enthusiasts. 
Prize-winning manuscripts 
ind pictures of art winners will be fea- 
tured in the May issue of Literary Cav- 
alcade, and the May 17 issues of Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 


Week, and Practical English 


Too Much Trivia 
pn TSBURGH—White House Press Sec- 


retary Pierre Salinger deplored a 
trend towards trivia in American mass 
luncheon speech at the 
Westinghouse Confer- 


photos 


media in a 
fourth annual 
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ence on Local Public Affairs Program- 
ming here. 

Salinger told an audience of 400 
broadcasters and educators that he 
was shocked to have the Washington 
correspondent of a major American 
newspaper telephone him recently to 
find out what kind of soap was being 
the White House. Other ir- 
queries: What color station- 
ery the First Lady use? What 
kind of food is being served? 

Salinger also criticized the parochial- 
of American Inadequate 
coverage of Canadian for ex- 
said, has led many Ameri- 
cans to equate nascent Canadian 
nationalism with anti-Americanism. He 
advised newsmen to expand their for- 
eign reporting staffs so that Americans 
can interpret international develop- 
ments in terms of the perspectives of 
the nations involved, not their own. 

Entertainer Garry Moore chided the 
assembled broadcasters for failing to 
help the mass audience reach for some- 
thing new and better. Comedian Sam 


used in 
relevant 


does 


ism media. 
news, 


ample he 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies 

And aboard “The Canadian’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 


tion see your local travel agent or: 


j : /} G, hi 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


rP\HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 
I learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 

TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 

Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine use with programmed 
courses. 

The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 


for 


Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should schoo] adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment,’ TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational] think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 12 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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Levenson broke up another luncheon 
meeting with a humorous explanation 
of his own comic style. Levenson used 
laughter to make his deadly 
that broadcasters are educators 
whether they own up to it 
and that for the sake of the 
they better become more responsible 

Two speakers showed how imagina- 
tive technique can explode the idea 
that TV is too expensive to do good 
things often. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
scenic designer Jo Mielziner proved 
the possibilities of simple lighting sys- 
tems on TV by staging a newscast on 
Laos, featuring Pat Hardy of “Fiorello,” 
with seven simple spotlights. 

Lee Hall, reporter for the ground- 
breaking ABC-TV “Closeup” series, ex- 
plained how he and cameraman Ricky 
Leacock greatly simplified TV news 
reporting with a portable TV camera 
synchronized with a transistorized tape- 
What TV needs most, Hall 
contended, was not more expensive 
equipment, but competent reporters 
with courage and a sensitivity for the 
medium.—Pat Hazard 


serious 
point 
or not, 
country 


rect der. 


new 


+ . . 
Religion Rulings 

A Dade County, Fla., circuit court 
judge has ruled that Bible reading in 
public schools is constitutional. 

Judge J. Fritz Gordon upheld the 
legality of a 30-year-old state statute 
requiring daily recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer and readings from the Bible 
But he barred certain religious prac- 
tices—such as after-school Bible courses 

from public school property 

He also ruled against the holding of 
religious holiday observances depicting 
the birth and crucifixion of Christ and 
the showing in schools of movies that 
‘depict various religious happenings.” 
[he right to hold baccalaureate pro- 
grams in the schools and to display re- 
ligious symbols was upheld. 

Referring to the compulsory daily 
Bible readings, the judge wrote that 
the law was being upheld because of 
a school board policy of excusing any 
student from the reading period at the 


He said this caused 


student’s request 
‘no embarrassment” to students 

The decision will be appealed by 
attorneys for the 
brought the original action 

Meanwhile, the Michigan Attorney 
General recently held that relig 
struction in public schools violates both 
the State and Federal Constitutions. 

Paul L. Adams handed down the 
opinion in response to protests from 
parents and others relating to monthly 
chapel services conducted in some 
southern Michigan schools by the Rural 
Bible Adams such 
programs “do not conform with the law 
of the land.’ 


five parents who 


ous In- 


Mission, Inc. said 
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Tonic for Tongues 


More than $21 million—half of it in 
has been made available 
to improve the teaching of modern 
languages in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools since the 
passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act two years ago, the U.S. Office 
of Education reports. The money has 
been used for instructional equipment 


Federal funds 


foreign 


and materials. 

The U.S. Office said that states al- 
ready have approved 9,884 projects 
under provisions of Title III of the Act 
These include remodeling of 784 class- 
rooms for language instruction, all ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Language laboratories — classrooms 
equipped with booths 
housing recording equipment and play- 
back and teacher-pupil intercom facili- 
ties-now number more than 2,500, 
compared with 64 in 1958. 

Approximately 20 per cent of all 
public high school students were en- 
rolled in modern foreign language 
classes during 1959-60, a year after 
passage of the Act. In the previous 
academic year, the figure was only 16.5 


semi-isolation 


per cent. 

The number of public elementary 
pupils studying foreign languages also 
is increasing. Most states indicate they 
would increase language 
classes if more qualified teachers could 
be found, says the U.S. Office. 

In addition to the $10.5 million fur- 
nished for equipment and materials 
the Office of Education has paid the 
states $3.4 million for employing for- 
eign language supervisors to develop 
demonstrate new 


elementary 


curriculum guides, 
materials and equipment, and advise 
local school districts in improving thei: 
language programs. 

Today, the states employ 50 
supervisors. Before the passage of the 
Act, there were only six such supervis- 


such 


ors in the entire country 


N.Y. College Aid 


A $40 million package of bills af 
fecting higher education in New York 
State has been signed into law by Gov 
Nelson A. Rockefeller 

Of the various measures enacted, the 
one that attracted most attention 
controversy—was the “scholar incentive 
program. As amended, it will provide 
undergraduate scholarships of $100 to 
$300 a year, depending upon individ- 
ual need. They will go to most resi- 
dents attending colleges, public and 
private, within the state that charg 
$200 or more for tuition. Graduate stu- 
dents can receive up to $800 annually 

The program originally proposed by 
the Governor, which touched off the 


and 





Re CO = nition where recognition counts... 


You the teacher are helping () to fulfill its pledge of production quality 
through your recognition of the finest in classroom films and filmstrips 


EBF-Scholastic Teacher 
Magazine Award Winners 
from Previous Years 


E B FILMS: 


E B FILMSTRIPS: 


1961 FiLMstTrRip WINNERS AT THE SECONDARY GRADE LEVEL .. . 


Introduction to Chemistry (9080) (Color) 


Series of nine filmstrips designed to introduce the basic 
principles. Planned and supervised by Dr. John Baxter, the 
“film teacher” in The EBF Complete Course in Chemistry. 


Classification of Matter 

Molecules, Atoms, and Simple Reactions 
Atomic and Molecular Weights 

The Mole Concept 

The Simplest Formula of a Compound 

The Composition of Atoms 

Electron Arrangement and Chemical Bonds 
lonic and Covalent Bonds 

lonization and Dissociation in Solution 


Series of 9 color filmstrips, in handy box $54.00—Each filmstrip $6.00 


Great Classics of Literature (9040) (Color) 


Produced under the supervision of Albert Rapp, Ph.D., the 
University of Tennessee, the series presents a cross-section 
of the great literature of the world, condensed into easy-to- 
understand filmstrip form. 


Iliad Paradise Lost 
Odyssey Don Quixote 

Aeneid Prologue to the 
Oedipus the King Canterbury Tales 
Faust The Pardoner's Tale 


Series of 9 color filmstrips, in handy box $54.00—Each filmstrip $6.00 


National Gallery of Art (8940) (Color) 


Produced with the collaboration of Hereward Lester Cooke, 
Ph.D., Curator, National Gallery of Art, this series shows 
the rich collection of paintings and sculptures of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. Appropriate cap- 
tions and text frames provide the necessary interpretations. 


Art in Early Renaissance Italy Art of Spain 

Art of the Northern Italian Renaissance Art of Royal France 

Art of the High Renaissance Art of England 

Art of the Northern Renaissance Art in the United States 
Art of the Low Countries Art in 19th Century France 


Series of 10 color filmstrins, in handy box $60.00—Each filmstrip $6.00 


1961 ELEMENTARY FILMSTRIP WINNERS 
Israel: The Land and the People (Series of seven color filmstrips) (9110)—Series—$42; 


$6 each 
Walt Disney Action Stories (Series of six color filmstrips)—Series—$36; $6 each 
Reading Readiness (Series of nine color filmstrips) (8990)—Series—$54; $6 each 


1961 SECONDARY FILM WINNERS 
The St. Lawrence Seaway—16 minutes. Color—$180; B/W—$90 
Meet Mr. Lincoin—27 minutes. B/W—$150 


1961 ELEMENTARY FILM WINNER 
wae Flag (The Story of Old Glory) (2nd Edition)—14 minutes. Color—$150; 
B/W—97 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE + WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ltd., 67 Kipling Avenue, S., Tor 


NEW YORK . ATLANTA . DALLAS HOLLYWOOD 
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furor, would have provided $200 to 
all students attending private colleges 
in the state, regardless of need or scho- 
lastic considerations. Critics charged 
that the grants were a thinly-disguised 
unconstitutional attempt to give public 
funds to private institutions 
In the face of mounting 
proponents of the program changed thx 
grants to scholarships and introduced 
need and academic considerations 
the awarding of such aid. This, it was 
said, put the program in the same class 
as the state’s long-established and well- 
accepted Regent's scholarship program 
The modifications mollified some, but 


criticism 


not all, critics. But they did make the 
program politically palatable to the 
state legislature, which then endorsed 
it by an overwhelming margin 

Other measures enacted to aid higher 
education in the state include 
>The number of regular Regent’s schol- 
arships was increased from 7,200 to 
17.000 
The 
de nt 
Highe I 
tion increased. 
PThe State University was given au- 
thority to charge uniform tuition at all 
now tuition-free 


effective immediately 
money a college stu 
may borrow through the 


Education Assistance Cx 


amount of 
state s 
rpora 


was 


units, including the 


Resource and method books 


for teachers in... 


elementary SC hools 


Elementary School Science and How to 


Teach It 


Glen O. Blough. 
Schwartz. New 
Albert J. 


versity 


Hugeett. 


University of Maryland; Julius 
York City 
late of 


Board of Education; 
Michigan State Uni- 


Discovering Meanings in Arithmetic 


Foster E. 
Leo J. 
nesota 


Emeritus, 


Grossnickle, Jersey City State College; 
Brueckner, 


University of Min- 


Understanding Arithmetic 


Robert L. 


secondary schools 


Swain, State University of New York 


Teaching Science in the Secondary School 
R. Will Burnett, University of Illinois 


English in the Secondary School 


Edwin 


Harvard University 


H. Sauer, Graduate School of Education, 


Literature Study in the High School 


Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 


Developing Mathematical Understanding 
in the Upper Grades 


Lucien B. Kinney, Stanford University: 
Purdy. San Jose State College 


C. Richard 


For a complete catalogue, write: 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ine. 


383 Madison Ave. 


New York 17 


536 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5 
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state colleges of education. The same 
authority also was given to the New 
York City municipal colleges. (City of- 
ficials, however, said they would main- 
tain the 113-year tradition of free 
undergraduate tuition. ) 

>The municipal colleges were given 
permission to form a city university, 
making the new complex the largest 
university in the nation under 
a single administration (four senior col- 
leges, three junior colleges, and a total 
of 90,000 full- and part-time students). 


system 


° 
Reading Jolt 

New York City 
have taken pride in reports that their 
children read at or above national 
norms, received a rude jolt last month. 

City School Superintendent John J. 
Theobald declared bluntly that regard- 
less of what the city-wide averages 
show, far too many pupils in the system 
are seriously behind in reading. 

Appearing at a city budget hearing 
Theobald buttressed a plea for more 
funds to hire remedial reading teach- 
ers with these disclosures: 

PAbout 67,000 of the citys 172,000 
junior high school pupils are two, or 
more, years behind in reading. 

>Ten thousand seventh-graders cannot 
even read third-grade books. 

PSome 15,000 elementary school pupils 
are in danger of not being promoted 
unless they get emergency help. 

The Superintendent then capped his 
plea with a threat: “Either you give 
us the money we need” or the system 
will return to its former—and much 
criticized—practice of promoting all pu- 
pils, regardless of whether or not they 
to be. 


parents, who long 


deserve 


Not |.Q. Alone 


I.Q. tests can readily identify the 
academically gifted child but they often 
overlook other types of gifted young- 
sters, such as the highly creative, ac- 
cording to Calvin W. Taylor of the 
Univ. of Utah. 

Taylor is one of contribu- 
tors to Human Variability and Learning 
a report of the Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

He notes that not only is the “crea- 
tive type” different from the “I.Q. type” 
but that there are still other types of 
including — thos« 
direction of 


several 


individuals, 
talents lie in the 


gifted 
whose 
planning, evaluation, or decision-mak- 
ing, or in the field of communication 

Experiments have shown, Taylor 
notes, that when 1.Q. 
to select top level talent they will miss 
about 70 per cent of those who have 


the highest 20 per cent of the scores 


tests are used 


on a creativity test 


Another contributor, George W. Dene- 





Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 


ee 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D.C. 

ATTN: AGSN 

Please send the following booklet Tn the bor next lo 
each title desired, I have indicated the number of 


( pres I need. 





The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- 
vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 





cational opportunities open to high school 


graduates 





Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 
reveals that today’s Army is an efficient 





and up-to-date organization. 





Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der description of the traditional Combat 
Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. 








What Are Your Son's Chances of Making 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- 
cribes a young man’s opportunities in the 
U.S. Army 








ff a young man’s first few months in the 





A rmy 





Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 
Revised military orientation reference 
manual for guidance counselors and high 





school teachers. 





Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army 
job training opportunities. For use by 











guidance counselors and high school 


teachers. 





This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 


MOTION PICTURES 


rhe films below are available for showings to studet 

community groups. Each dramatically portrays some « 
the problems that confront today’s high school youth. T: 
arrange showings, check the box next to title you desir 





Drafty, Isn't It? Student-orient« 
eartoon, Color, 10 minut 








The Hurrying Kind. Student 


selor-oriented film points up nee 





maining in high school. Color 





Point of View. Parent-oriented fil: 
for PTA showings. Black 





minutes 





Career Reports. Studen! 


films describes various vocational fields, e il 











phasizing that training is necessary f 
cess. U.S. Army is presented as on 
eral ways to obtain training. Chec! 
at left for full list of fields covered 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE—__STATE 





HIGH SCHOOL 





POSITION 
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mark of the Univ. of Wisconsin, ob- 
serves that children differ in 
ways and that the critical function of 
the educator is “that of helping each 
learner become that which he alone 
is capable of becoming.” 

For a copy of the 88-page report 
which discusses factors that affect learn- 
ing, write to the ASCD, 1201 Sixteent! 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ($1.50) 

Another recent report that 
early identification, increased motiva 
tion, and attention to th 
pupil are key features of a good guid- 
ance program for academically tal 
ented students. The 


many 


stresses 





, 
i 


R CHILDREN 


SHADOW ON DEVIL'S PEAK 
By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 
marvelous story of love 
set in a beautiful ski resort 
to 15. 


LET'S GO STEADY 
By Frances Prippy. Even 
gets bedeviled by jealot 

it is provoked by the unlikely 
of a monkey. Girls 12 to 15 


THE REBEL TRUMPET 
By Gorpon D. SHirrerrs 
story about one boy’s role 
known campaign of the € 
Boys 12 to 15 


SONG OF THE HEART 

By Nancy Pascuat. Her be 
voice means Lonna 

artistic, as well as personal 
Girls 12 to 15. 


‘ 


Sen ote 


Betty Cavanna’s new book 
A TOUCH OF MAGIC 

Three girls, including Peggy 

in love with a merchant, a 
Benedict Arnold, respective 
engaging heroines of this ex 

of the Revolution. Girls 12 to 15, 


“creative 


report is the 


144-page Guidance for the Academically 
Talented Student, issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Project on 
the Academically Talented Student 
ind the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 

The report makes special mention of 
the needs of culturally or economically 
deprived students, whose home back- 
grounds tend to stifle educational am- 
bition, and academically talented girls, 
80 per cent of whom fail to go on to 
college after high school graduation 

For copies of the report, write to 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. ($1). 


FOLLOW YOUR DREAM 

By Marsorit Houimes. Even girls w 

st udder at snakes will love this spa 
ng story of Tracy 


) be a veterinarian. Girls 12 


1 girl whose drea 


BACKSTOP ACE 
By Dick FRIENDLICH 
t Starts trouble in a 


Boys 12 to 


YANKEE TRAITOR, REBEL SPY 
By Etinor Case. The Civil War 
v s a family and Charlie Castle 
f the day when he'l 
a battlefield. Boys and 
15 


THE BLUE-EYED CONVERTIBLE 
By ADRIEN STOUTENBUR To gx 

l lin a cor 

n confronting 

app ng hero of this true-to-life n 

Girls 12 to 15 


A PLACE FOR JOHNNY BILL 
By RutH BisHop Jutine. The st 
lovable and courageous little t 
se parents are migrant worke 

» dreams of a permanent } 


} 


nd the chance to go to school. B 


and girls 8 to 12 


THE POPULAR CROW 

By ANNE Emery. To be in the “P 
lar Crowd”, this ed d . 
has to pay a tremendous jf 

she’s not sure she wants to. Gi 
to 15 


CAP AND CANDLE 
By DorotH 


GIFT HORSE 
By James L. Summers. Alan Whit 
a beautiful palomino for a pr 
rse turns 
to-support rodeo winner. Boy 


girls 12 to 15 


All books are clothbound. Each, $2 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 

The Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Po 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


In Brief 


What a teacher in Stafford, England, 
thought was a natural follow-up to a 
lesson on “The Tell-Tale Heart” has 
brought a reprimand from the teacher's 
headmaster. The reprimand followed 
an investigation by the Staffordshire 
Education Department after complaints 
from parents. Cause of complaints: the 
had asked his senior classes 
to write an essay on “How I Would 
Commit a Murder.” The idea was for 
points from the different essays to be 
used in a thriller play. “However,” said 
the headmaster, “some people might 
think that this was not a suitable sub- 
ject, and . . . the project has been 


dropped.” 


teacher 


»“Emerging Nationalism” with the 
accent on Africa—will be the theme of 
the Middle States Council for the So- 
cial Studies when it gathers in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 12-14. Sessions will 
be held on the American University 
campus, and speakers will include mem- 
bers of the diplomatic colony. 


PIf the State Education Department 
has its way, New York State high school 
students will be required to take a 
separate examination in English com- 
position. The department is planning 
to submit such a proposal to the State 
Board of Regents. The proposed test, 
which would be added to Regents ex- 
aminations, would feature essay ques- 
tions. It is intended to meet the mount- 
ing complaints of teachers that present 
tests, mainly multiple- 
choice questions, are driving writing 
requirements out of the schools. 


comprised of 


Va., has added a six-week 
regular 


Richmond 
Communism to. its 
course on government for high school 
seniors. H. I. Willett, Richmond schoo] 
superintendent, said that the objective 
of the teach the facts 
about insidious 


unit on 


unit was ‘to 
Communism and _ its 


to deepen the convic 


methods and 
tions of students about their own gov- 
ideals.” Topics include 
versus Communism, _ the 
“cold war,” development of the Com- 
munist theory, life in a Communist po 
lice state, and the Communist party's 


in the United States. 


ernment and 


demo racy 


program 


Names in News 


Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president of 
City College in New York City, ap- 
pointed first chancellor of California's 
State College system ... Don Davies, 
associate professor and director of stu- 
dent teaching at Univ. of Minnesota 
College of Education, named execu- 
tive secretary of the Nationa] Commis- 

(Continued on page 30-T ) 
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Say “Bonjour” 
to your 
next-door neighbour! 


Right next door to you, there’s a fascinating 
neighbour you should get to know. It’s La Province de 
Québec, a “foreign’’ country that holds a thousand 
new vacation delights . . . scenic, recreational, historical, 
educational. There’s the continental excitement 
of Montréal—world’s second-largest French-speaking 
city. The old-world charm of Québec City. 
Memories of a continent’s founding in places like the 
Gaspé, Trois-Riviéres and Tadoussac. Sports 
galore in a natural playground lavishly endowed with 
lakes, mountains, rivers, forests, seashores! 


For information, send in coupon or apply to our New 
York offices, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


Say “Bonjour” to 


UEBEC 


CANADA'S FRENCH PLAYGROUND PROVINCE 


The most up-to-date film series available on 


THE HUMAN BODY: 


fOr ClaSSTOOM —-=<3 enema 
instruction in 
high school biology 


The films in this series are planned to 

provide a visual foundation for understanding 

various aspects of the human body. To this end, 

they employ a wide range of film techniques which 

clarify key processes and other basic material. 

Among these are X-ray photography, 

photomicrography, animation, and artwork. 

In addition, there are many unusual and 

informative live action scenes, such as microscopic 

views of human sperm; a human nerve; a specimen 

of the brain; the human kidney; and a living 

dog's heart. Emphasized throughout are 

aspects of instruction which are difficult, if not 

impossible, to present through textbook or lecture. 
Each film is closely correlated to 

the leading textbooks in biology. Running 

times range between 11 and 14 minutes 

and all the films are available either 

in full color or in black-and-white. 

NDEA funds apply toward 


purchase, of course, 


Old skills like wood sculpture still flourish in Québec. 


Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
710 Grande-Allée East, Dept. AC-133 
Québec City, Canada. 


Please send me FREE booklets and road map of Lo Province de Québec. 


My main interest is 


Films in the Coronet Human Body Series: 

C1) The Human Body: Circulatory System 

[] The Human Body: Digestive System 
The Human Body: Excretory System 
The Human Body: Nervous System 


The Human Body: Reproductive 
System 


[ The Human Body: Respiratory System 
The Human Body: Skeleton 


Preview these films for purchase consideration... 
We shall-be pleased to furnish prints of 
these films for purchase consideration at 
no obligation except for return postage 
Simply check your selections above or 
send a list to: 


CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 

. or, if you prefer, we shall send a free 
catalogue describing these and more than 
300 other films for science 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


| 0 Please send preview prints of the Human | 
Body films checked above or on the 
attached list. 

| 0 Please send free science film catalogue 


| Name_____ Position 
| School 


Address 
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Scholastic Teacher’s 
12th Annual 


FILM AND 
FILMSTRIP 
AWARDS 


By Vera Falconer 


} panraznnctgee TEACHER is happy to 
announce the winners in its 12th 
annual National Film Filmstrip 
Awards program. Selections were made 
by a nationwide panel of audio-visual 
education leaders. Winners are listed 
under their appropriate subject cate- 
gories, and some are pictured on these 
pages. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Films-Elementary 


About the Human Body: 15 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib 
uted by Churchill-Wexler. 

Asteroids, Comets and Meteorites: 1] 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Film Associates 

Donald in Mathmagic Land: 26 
mins., color. Produced and distributed 


by Walt Disney. 


and 


mins., 


Filmstrips-Elementary 

Elementary Science, Set 7: 
filmstrips. Produced by McGraw-Hill in 
cooperation with William P. Gottlieb 
Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

New Basic Weather Series: fou 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
Society for Visual Education. 


S1X color 


( olor 


Films-Secondary 

From Generation to Generation: 27 
mins., color or B&W. Produced by Ed- 
ward F. Cullin Associates for Maternity 
Center Association. Distributed by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 


Disney’s Donald in Mathmagic Land was 
a winner in elementary math section. 


Life in Ancient Rome: The Fa 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


mily, an award-winning social studies film designed 


for elementary school classes, was produced and is distributed by Coronet Films. 


Mystery of Time: 40 mins., color. 

Produced and distributed by Moody 
Universe: 28 mins., B&W. Produced 

and distributed by National Film Board 


of Canada. 


Filmstrips-Secondary 
Introduction to Chemistry: nine color 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Rainbow Realm of Tropic Insects: 82 
frs., color. Produced and distributed by 


I ife 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Films-Elementary 


Alaska’s Modern Agriculture: 15 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Bailey. 

The American Flag: 14 mins 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
E.B.F. 

Industrial Revolution in England: 25 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by E.B.F. 

Life in Ancient Rome: The Family: 
11 mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Coronet. 

Long Journey West: 1820: 16 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Indiana University. 


color 


Development of the Short Story won an 
award in secondary language arts field. 


Filmstrips-Elementary 


India and Ceylon: six color filmstrips 


Produced and distributed by Jam 


Handy. 
Israel: The Land and The People: 
seven color filmstrips. Produced and 


distributed by E.B.F. 


Films-Secondary 

Meet Mr. Lincoln: 27 mins., B&W 
Produced by National Broadcasting 
Company. Distributed by E.B.F. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway: 16 mins. 
B&W. Produced and distrib 
uted by E.B.F. 

Williamsburg: The Story of a Pa- 
triot: 36 mins., color. Produced by Para 
mount Pictures for Colonial Williams 
burg. Distributed by Colonial Williams 


color Or 


burg. 


Filmstrips-Secondary 

Electing a President: 57 frs., B&W 
Produced by Filmfax for the New York 
Times. Distributed by the New York 
Times. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway: three col- 
or filmstrips. Produced and distributed 
by Jam Handy. 


LANGUAGE AND ARTS 


Films-Elementary 

Discovering Color: 15 mins., color 
Produced and distributed by Film As 
sociates. 

Moonbird: 10 mins., color. Produced 
by John Hubley. Distributed by Ed 
ward Harrison. 

The Red Balloon: 34 mins., 
Produced by Albert Lamorisse. 
tributed by Brandon. 


color 


Dis- 


Filmstrips-Elementary 
French for Elementary Schools, Set 
I: six color filmstrips with sound. Pro- 
duced by William P. Gottlieb. Distrib- 
uted by McGraw-Hill. 
Continued on page 12-T) 








Enter Remington’s 


MONARCH’S 12 ExTp, FEATURES: $35 000" 
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4, Removable top 
Win a $10,000 Scholarship 
or cash (you pick the school) or 


Has 12 extra features st 
never before assembled ff “siz: ( | 
pat. one of fifty $500 Scholarships. 
Ask your 
Remington dealer 


8. Adjust. ble pa er @dge Uide lets Ou 
a Pp seg y 
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: ; rt paper Precisely every time: 
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WHY NOT POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 


ONE OF YOUR STUDENTS MAY WIN! 


Remington 
See eeuaeee Sega & 
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os 
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12 extra features, you can zip through just about every kind of typing your studies demand. You'll do 


Thanks to Monarch’s 


! Sweepstakes closes midnight, July 15, 1961! Sweepstakes not applicable outside continental U.S. or where prohibited by 


more school work with less effort, so your marks can take a permanent turn for the better. And Monarch’s precision lets you 
State law 
Remington Portable Typewriter Division Sperry Rand Corporation 


turn out the most beautiful, crisp printwork this side of an office machine, too! Have your dealer show you Monarch by Remington 


Hurry 














ath CENTURY 
REVOLUTIONS | 
r 

WORLD AFFAIR 


NINE 30 MINUTE FILMS 


DOCUMENTATION OF 
THE PAST 60 YEARS 


Political Developments 
Economic Upheavals 
Social Revolutions 
International Relations 


NET Film Service 
indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Please send detailed information on 
20th CENTURY REVOLUTIONS 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


SII ccttcreteeeees 
Name. oe 
Addr 
Se 








Sete 


Distributed by NET FILM SERVICE } 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY i 
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| filmstrips. 


| Oil Corp. 





Continued from page 


Universe, National Film Board of Can- 


ada production, won in science category. | | 


Walt Disney Action Stories: six color 
Produced by 


operation with Walt Disney Produc- 


| tions. Distributed by E.B.F. 


Films-Secondary 


Richard III: 155 mins., 
duced by Sir Lawrence Olivier in asso- 
ciation with Alexander Korda. Distrib- 


color. Pro- 


| uted in 16mm by Brandon. 


Space and Design: two films, each 10 
mins., color. Produced by Wayne Thie- 
baud. Distributed by Bailey. 

Using Visuals in Your Speech: 10 
B&W. Produced by 


mins., color or 


| Centron Corp. Distributed by McGraw 


Hill 


Filmstrips-Secondary 


Development of the Short Story: 
color filmstrips, with sound. Produced 
and distributed by S.V.E. 

Great Classics of Literature: 
color filmstrips. Produced and distrib- 
uted by E.B.F 

National Gallery of Art: ten 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
E.B.F. 


color 


SPONSORED FILMS 


California and Its Natural Resources: 
color. Sponsored by Richfield 

Produced by Frederick K. 
Distributed by Bureau of 


30 mins., 


Rockett Co. 
Mines. 
Citrus the Golden Fruit: 14% mins., 
Sponsored by Sunkist Growers, 
and distributed by 


color 
Inc. Produced 
Haeseler Pictures. 


(Continued on page 14-T) 


E.B.F. in co- | 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


9” Coun 


eal 1% THROUGH FRENCH 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 

Murray Bey and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 

Anne de Beaupré. independent or all- 

expense ... superb food and service 
«+ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “P 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A 


The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “7 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “7 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Besten - Chicage - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Terente, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 


New York is 
Wonderful 


. - ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU LIVE 
AT THE 


BARBIZON 


For Women 


Make the most of your stay in 
New York City, whether you’re 
working or going to school. At 
The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic- 
est people—young career women, 
of them your own class- 
And you'll 
TV if 


music 


many 
mates, more than likely. 
enjoy a radio in every room, 
you like, solarium, library, 
studios—even a swimming pool! 
Plan to make wonderful New York 
more so, at The Barbizon. 


On the Smart East Side . . . New York’s 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates on request 


The Darbizou 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Write for Booklet H-5 





Paperback Books, Of Course 





Designed for people who care about economy 
and convenience, the compact book and the com- 
pact car will never entirely replace their more 
expensive and luxurious counterparts—the hard- 
cover textbook and the high-powered sedan. Yet, 
in circles where pennies count, and where inches 
matter, both the low-priced paperback and the 
small-sized car win more friends each day. 


Take the ScHo.astic LiTERATURE UNIT above. 
Here more than 100 books fit neatly into a two- 
shelf classroom bookcase just 2% feet long. Thanks 
to the handy-sized paperback, Scuoxastic Lirt- 


ERATURE UNiTs meet students’ individual dif- 
ferences with a wide range of inviting books. 
Thanks to the paperback’s low cost, theme-unit 
teaching of literature has become an exciting 
reality for the first time. 


With Scuoastic LireraturRE Units, English 
takes on new vitality and meaning. Each Unrr 
provides a wealth of practical classroom aids for 
integrated teaching of literature and related lan- 
guage skills. Each Unit brings a rich abundance 
of books right into your classroom — books at 
varied reading levels, all onachallenging theme. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES, 33 w. 42 st., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


(0 Please send me the complete ScHo.astic LITERATURE 
Units brochure with details on Units ready now. 
Please enter my order for Units below at $44.50 each. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Full purchase price of 
any Unrr will be refunded when returned within 90 days. 
For grade 9: 

[ MIRRORS* 

(0 MOMENTS OF DECISION 


For grade 10: 


Write today for full information 
on Units ready for teaching next year. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


For grade 7: 
— ANIMALS 
For grade 8: 

[) COURAGE’ 
 FAMILY* [) SURVIVAL* 

() FRONTIERS (1 PERSONAL CODE 


* These Units ready now. Others in preparation. 





Created by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
AND BOOK SERVICES 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Nome 





School__ 


School 
Address 
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: Box 130, Halifax, Nova 


VACATION TIPS 
A 


{HIGHWAY 


Follow the Piper to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Look ahead... to summer and a really 
refreshing vacation ... following the 
panoramic highways of Canada’s Ocean 
Playground. Easy to reach . easy on your 


? NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAL 
Scotia 
: (247 Park Ave., New York 17 

? or 6O7 Boylston St., Boston 1€ 


N.Y 


: Please send literature to: 











SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


AT NEW YORK CITY'S 
MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


JUNE 15 $50 SEPT. 4 


DAILY, PER PERSON 
(3 IN A ROOM) 


$6. 75 daily, pet person, 2 
m double room. kip 25 twin 


hedioom. $8.00 single oom. 


Rates include puvate 


hath, hreakfast, taxes. 


Right at Grand Central: 
neat as Ji, theatres, shops. 
rail and aix terminals: 
traffic-free moto: 


entiance. 


FOR DETAILS AND SPECIAL 
| EDUCATORS’ RATES WEEKENDS 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, WRITE: 


fc THE HOTEL 1 


42nd ST. & LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. 
MU 6-6000 


by P 
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Continued from page 12-T 


Education Is Everybody’s Business: 
17% mins., B&W. Sponsored by Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. Pro- 
duced by John Sutherland Productions. 
Distributed by Association, 

Rhapsody of Steel: 23 mins 
Sponsored by United States Steel. Pro- 
duced by John Sutherland Productions 
Distributed by Association. 

The Thread of Life: 53 mins., color. 
Produced by Warner Brothers. Spon- 
sored and distributed by Bell System. 

rhe Century: 
films 30 mins 


color. 


['wentieth series of 
each about Sponsored 
udential Insurance Company of 
America. Produced by Columbia Broad 
casting Svstem News. Distributed by 
Associ 


ition 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Association Films, 347 Madiso 

New York, N. ¥ 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De | 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Bell Svstem, local Bell Telep! 
information, Public 
Department, A.T.&7 

Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥ 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 59th St.. New 

York 19, N, ¥ 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 

Interior, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 

13, Pa 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 80] 

N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
Colonial Williamsburg Film Distribu- 

tion Section, Williamsburg, Va 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 

Chicago 1, Ill. 
Edward Harrison, 


New York 36, N. Y 


The 
Co.. or. for 


lations 


Broadw ay, 


150] 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Filmstrip series, Elementary Science, 
Set 7, is o McGraw-Hill award winner. 


Wil 


Encyclopaedia 


mette, Il] 

Film Associates of 
Santa Monica Blvd. 
( alif 

Haeseler Pictures, 1737 Whitley 
Hollywood 28. Calif. 

Audio Visual Cen 


ter. Bloomington, Ind. 


Britannica Films 


California, 11014 


Los Ange le S 35 


Ave 


Indiana University, 


Organization, 2821 East 
Mich 

Life Bidg 
York 20 


Jam Handy 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Life Filmstrips 
Rockefeller 

N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Film 
Dept., 300 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Long Journey West: 1820, produced and distributed by Indiana Univ., was among 
films winning a Scholastic Teacher award in elementary social studies category. 








FIRST OF 


ITS KIND... 





New plan helps teachers 
finance summer school expenses 


* 
ne Inc. 


Education 


—the nation-wide plan for financing college students’ educa- 
tion—has now been adapted to meet the special needs of 
teachers who wish to further their own education. This 
means that teachers can now finance the cost of further ac- 
creditation including master’s and doctoral work—and repay 
in convenient monthly instalments. 


EF! OFFERS THIS COMBINATION 
OF ADVANTAGES: 


The plan applies to any school, U. S. or abroad. 

EFI funds can cover all expenses—tuition, fees, room 
and board, books, transportation, even overseas travel. 
Up to $2000 per year is available; however, you can 
arrange for as little as $325. 

You determine how much money will be needed. 

Funds for summer sessions will be advanced June Ist. 
You may repay over a period of one or two years .. . in 
sensible instalments. The first repayment may be made 
as late as October 1st. 

In the event of death, insurance pays off the unpaid 
balance owed on funds supplied by EFI to date. There 
is no claim made against the estate. 


The entire transaction, handled by mail, is completely 


private. 
efi 
SINGLE ADVANCE PAYMENT SCHEDULE 
—FOR TEACHERS 
| 12 PAY'TS | 





24 PAY'TS 
TO START 

END 1 MO. 
16.85 
25.39 
49.77 


TO START 
END 1 MO. 
30.43 
46.27 
91.54 
1500 136.81 74.16 
2000 182.08 98.54 
The above payments cover everything. 
There are no additional charges. 


AMOUNT 
ADVANCED 
$325 

500 
1000 














For full 


information including 


available amounts, 
repayment plans 


and application blank... 


Poon nn ne 


FREE CIRCULAR 


SEND FOR 


Education Funds Inc., 
10 Dorrance Street, Dept. T-4 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


EDUCATION FUNDS INC. 


10 Dorrance Street, Department T-4, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


Please send me one of your circulars with complete 
information about the EFI plan for teachers. I un- 
derstand there is no obligation. 


If additional circulars are desired for other members 
of your staff, please indicate the number of copies 
here: 


C] Mr. 
0 ll | 
oO Miss Tee 
(] Dr. / 


School: [J Elementary [J Secondary [J College or University 





Address__ 


City__ Zone___ State 


Use coupon below or send postcard to 
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The group of Chinese peasants shown above is called a “production brigade.” It is the 
basic unit in a new type of army — the people of an entire nation mobilized for one purpose: 
to raise output on farms and in factories with breakneck speed, and turn Communist China 
into one of the world’s economic giants by 1970. 

Other nations throughout Asia, Africa and Latin America watch and wait. Does Red 
China offer them a blueprint for progress? Are they prepared to pay the price—in unprecedented 
human hardship and total regimentation? What alternative can the free world provide? 

To help your students understand the significance of Communist China, WoRLD WEEK 
presents this fall an exciting new World Affairs Unit: “Red Star Over Asia” — a close-up of 
communism’s biggest nation . . . viewed in historical perspective . . . illustrated with photos and 
maps... and offering a wealth of new material not yet available in textbooks. 

Here is one reason why so many teachers today make WORLD WEEK “must” reading for 


their social studies classes 


During 1961-62 WorLD WEEK will bring into focus other key world regions and countries 
—near and far—wherever history is being made. A complete list of World Affairs Units for the 
coming year will be available by the end of this month—upon request—to all our subscribers. 


Also scheduled for 1961-62 are three big special issues: U.S. and World Affairs Annual, 
Our Government at Work, and Your Career. Plus such regular WoRLD WEEK features as 
World News in Review, Reporters’ Roundtable, and American Issues—designed to stimulate 
student thinking and classroom debate on key developments of the day. 

Nowhere else but in WoRLD WEEK can you find so much for your classes at so modest 
a price. Why not order your copies now and avoid the last-minute rush next fall? Simply fill 
out the attached card and mail. Quantities may be revised in September, and you won't be 
billed until vour order is final. 

Best of all, WoRLD WEEK will be in your classroom when you return to school—ready and 
eager to explore with you the exciting challenges of the 1960's. 


WORLD WEEK, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8, and Human Interest 
in the News, p. 9; also, Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 

2. World Geography: Unit on Argen- 
tina, pp. 10-15; World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8; also, see the Newsmaker article 
on Dr. Miro Cardona, p. 5. 

3. World History: Unit on Argentina, 
especially pp. 13-15; World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8; also, see the News- 
maker article on Dr. Miro Cardona, p. 5. 

4. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p 26. 

5. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Argentina, p. 16; 
also, see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide 

6. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (Oliver Wendell Holmes), p. 17; 
regular back-page features, including 
crossword puzzle, sports, Say What You 
Please, \aughs, etc., beginning on p. 18. 


NEXT WEEK: 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Look for World Week's four-page 
Semester Review Test on current affairs 
in the May 10 issue. The Test will con- 
sist of four major parts. Included in Part 
I will be test sections on Newsmakers, 
world affairs, national affairs, and car- 
toon symbols. Part II will require stu- 
dents to associate photographs with re- 
cent news events. Part III will be a 
map-reading page. Part IV will require 
students to interpret a cartoon and a 
chart, identify world capitals, and test 
their social studies vocabulary. 

Since the answers to the Test 
ippear in the Teaching Guide, teachers 
should take care that library copies of 
week’s Teacher Edition are not 
ivailable to students. Suggestions for 
using the Test in class will appear in 
next week’s Teaching Guide. 


will 


next 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the Newsmakers in this week’s 
issue is Dr, Jose Miro Cardona, leader 
of the Cuban Revolutionary Council. 
Dr. Miro Cardona is chief spokesman 
for the Cuban rebels who are seeking 
to overthrow the pro-Communist dic- 
tatorship of Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro. The other Newsmaker sketch intro- 
duces students to Marc Bohan, chief de- 
signer for the House of Dior—a world 
leader in women’s fashions. 


About Dr. Cardona: 

1. Since Dr. Cardona helped Fidel 
Castro in the revolution which toppled 
former dictator Fulgencio Batista from 
power, why should he now lead the 
fight against Castro? 

2. What is the present situation in 
Cuba, according to the newspapers that 
you have read and the reports that you 
have heard on the radio and TV? 


Things to Do 


Assign students to bring to class 
newspaper clippings, photographs, and 
cartoons dealing with current happen- 
ings in Cuba. Use these news items to 
enrich class discussion, or post them on 
the bulletin board for student reference. 
Watch for the Unit on Cuba in next 
week’s issue of World Week. 


UNIT: ARGENTINA (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Argentina, South America’s second 
largest country, has a wide variety of 
climates and some of the world’s finest 
farmland. In the fertile, well-watered 
central pampas, cattle are grazed and 
cereal crops are grown. Argentina is a 
leading producer of meat, hides, wheat, 
and corn, Sugar, cotton, and other sub- 
tropical crops are grown in the hot and 
humid north, To the south is cold, dry, 
and windy Patagonia, where millions of 
sheep are raised for their wool. Well 
suited to agriculture, Argentina lacks 
iron ore and other minerals needed for 
industry. Nevertheless, oil production is 
expanding, a huge steel mill is now in 
operation, and other factories are rising. 
The economic and cultural hub of 
Argentina is the beautiful capital city, 
Buenos Aires. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the Argentines are of European descent. 
Argentines often feel a closer kinship to 
Europe than to their Latin American 
neighbors. 

2. The first Europeans to discover 
Argentina were treasure-hunting Span- 
ish explorers, who arrived in the 16th 
century. The city of Buenos Aires was 
founded in 1580. For the next two cen- 
turies, Argentina was a provincial out- 
post of the great Spanish American 
empire. Colonial discontent with the 
despotic and inefficient Spanish rule 
ended in a drive for independence, In 
1816, led by the great national hero, 
General Jose de San Martin, Argentina 
became the first South American coun- 
try to win its freedom. After a period of 
despotic rule, a democratic Constitution 


Argentina AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


was adopted in 1853. For the next 90 
years, Argentina was governed by a 
succession of elected Presidents—some 
of them honest and progressive, others 
corrupt and dictatorial, Argentina re- 
mained neutral during World War II, 
but in 1943 a pro-Nazi group of military 
men seized power. One of these men, 
Colonel Juan Peron, won a free election 
in 1945 and plunged the country into 
10 years of dictatorship. Peron was sup- 
ported by the Army and the descami- 
sados, or factory workers. He helped 
himself to funds in the national treasury, 
hindered the development of agricul- 
ture, and brought the country to the 
brink of financial ruin. In 1955 he was 
overthrown by the Army and _ other 
opponents. 

3. After three years of military care- 
taker government, Arturo Frondizi was 
chosen President in a free election in 
1958. Frondizi had campaigned on a 
promise to nationalize key industries 
and grant higher wages. Once in office, 
however, he realized that an economic 
austerity program was needed to restore 
Argentina’s economy. The government 
has slashed federal spending by doing 
away with various welfare programs. It 
has refused any wage increases, re- 
stricted imports, and invited foreign 
investors to help develop Argentina’s 
These actions have drawn 
criticism from both the Left and the 
Right, and recent election results have 
indicated a loss in Frondizi’s popularity. 
But Frondizi is convinced that he is tak- 
ing the right road to economic recovery 
and development. 


resources, 


Assignments 

l. Pages 10-11 
you have read about Argentina under 
these headings: Area and Population; 
Location and Climate; Agricultural 
Products; Industries; Mineral Resources; 
Exports and Imports; Major Cities. (2) 
Define: gauchos, pampas, estancias. (3) 
Explain Argentina’s with 
Europe. 


(1) Summarize what 


close ties 


(1) Describe the 
role of each in Argentina’s history 
Juan de Solis; General Jose de San 
Martin; Juan Manuel de Rosas; Bar- 
tolome Mitre; Domingo Sarmiento; Hi- 
polito Irigoyen; Juan and Eva Peron. 
(2) Write a paragraph on Juan Peron, 
describing his rise to power, his con- 
duct in office, and the reasons for his 
fall from power. (3) Describe Argen- 
tina’s “austerity program.” How has 
President Frondizi justified this pro- 
gram? 


2. Pages 13-15: 





18-T SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


TEACHING THE UNIT WHAT'S AHEAD ception to President Kennedy's pro- 
Map Reading May 10, 1961 posed “alliance for progress”? 


Classes in World Geograph nay Unit: Western H bei Bald 
want to discuss this Unit in cor ion 7 ORGE. FHmRARENS 2 Probl a OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
with their regular class study rg Nations—1. ¢ uba. Also: Four (p. 17) 
tina. A wall map of Latin America cai page Semester Review Test 
ics snaadiestiie Shien er speeeeel Oliver Wendell Holmes—physician, 

y : a May 17, 1961 author, poet, and “apostle of good 
humor’—is the subject of our Hall of 


erence. 
:; Western Hemisphere’s Probl , 
Fame article in this week’s issue 


1. Please go to the wall yp and ; 
locate Argentina. Between what lines Nations—2. Dominican Republic 
of latitude is it located? What does thi Also: Scholastic Awards 
suggest about its range of clima ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 

2. After glancing at the map, d 








I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Uncle Sam 
think that communication betwee ‘ . 4 He represents the United States: 2-Soutl 
gentina and its neighbor, Chil ul Discussion Questions (or Latin) America; 3-United States aid to 
be easy or difficult? Exp! South America is helping to improve rela 
omni. tions between the two areas; 4-in the last 

2 BE amie eee planning two years, the U. S. government and pr 
trip to Argentina, what place vuld tions as students give their interpreta —— ress Argentina some $400 
2 a tis ) o develop its industries. U.S. busi 
you like to visit? Why? : on nessmen have invested more than $1,000.- 

4. Find the pampas on the ma Do vou agree with the cartoonist 000,000 in Argentina’s economy. Argentina’s 
Why are the pampas called ‘the he aid to Latin America w ill im itoml power plant was built largely with 


of Argentina”? What parts of the United — pr ur relations with those U. S. funds 
States might be compared th the tries? Explain your answer II. What Did You Read?: 1-Spanish; 2 
it ranks second: 3-Andes; 4-true: 5-huge 


1. Ask students to turn to the cartoon 
) the Workbook, page 16, and interpret 
Be prepared to ask additional ques 


? 
pampas! 3. Do vou think that Arg ’ a 
; grass-covered prairies; 6-Patagonia; 


uld give top priority to increasing 
yu g1VE p priorit ‘ Buenos Aires; 8-meat, animal hides, wool 


Map Drawing 
; ] - ’ develop 

igricultural production or to develo] wheat, corn, rice, cotton, sugar, etc. (an 

ing new industries? Defend your answer three 9-true; 10-Jose de San Martin; 11 

| truc 12-Spain; 153-false 14-election; 15 


shirtless ones”; 16-it has given enthusias 


Ask students to draw full-pag 


of Argentina in their notebooks, using 1. What are some of the ha 


* map i is issue as a guid tu : : 2 
the map in this issue as a gi to industrialization in Argentina ( 
tic support t the proposal 


I 


} 


ae gt? tl , ve uu think that these handicaps 

. Label the countries whi i , 2 
verconnK 

common border with Argentin 

2. Make a series of “X” n to : How do you explain Juan ron suitable for growing a variety of crops. In 

padlinatn: tee Minden Monet popularity with large numbers of A) the entral pampas, moderate  climat 

‘ ; , 8 - ‘ Malls . s } 
t luring his 10-vear dictators ; steady rainfall, and fertile soil encourag: 


3. Label the Atlantic ar h the raising of livestock and the growing of 
Oceans. 


6. Why was Juan accused of 
Argentir to the brink { grain. Sheep are grazed in Patagonia. On 
. > » , } ve i ( e } Tt x ' 
4. Locate Buenos Aires. Sh Rane the other hand, Argentina lacks iron ore 
region of the pampas. 


oal ind other mineral resources needed 
5. Draw a line to indicate 


of Capricorn. 


Il. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Ar 
tina is well supplied with fertile land 


President Frondizi is trying for modern industry. Its oi] production 


store Argentina’s economy thi » though growing rapidly, is still inadequat 


wusterity program.” What 


loes to meet the country’s needs. Reserves of 
] P " 
1 S coal, natural gas, and hydroelectric power! 


Learning from Pictures (p. 12) mean? What measures have been take 
: ire located far away from the main centers 


thus far? Why do you suppose the : at 
j of population, 2-The Frondizi government 

iusterity program has aroused so mucl . 
ias Slashed federal spending by eliminating 


1. How do the pictures illu 
title, “Paris on the Pampas”: 
ywositionr 
! various welfare programs; it has resisted 


2. What is a gaucho? He ves thi D] 
gaucho of today differ from 11. Why do you suppose demands for higher wages: it has elimi 
cessors? izi has given such an enthus nated government subsidies on food pro 
duction; it has encouraged exports and 


placed heavy restrictions on imports; it ha 








encourage dl fore ign investments, in order t« 


TOOLS for TEACHERS | ae Re ae 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 18 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences . . . 


THE CIVIL WAR: BATTLEGROUND FOR HISTORIANS 


(PART TWO) BY Howard L. Hurwitz 


| ISTORIANS have been baffled by 

the causes of the Civil War. They 
have sought its origins in the immorality 
of slavery, the right of states to secede, 
the clash of social svstems, the conflict 
of economi and in the in- 
Hammatory charges and counter-charges 
which led to fighting in Congress and 


interests 


insurrection 

Historians have disagreed sharply 
with each other in interpreting the Civil 
War. Frank L. Owsley, in 1939, rele- 
gated fellow-historian Dwight L. Du- 
mond to the “Holy Band” of pre-Civil 
War abolitionists. Richard Hofstadter, 
in 1944, declared that the writings of 
Ulrich B. Phillips represented a “latter- 
day phase of the pro-slavery argument.” 
Robert H. Woody surmised, in 1948, 
that Allan Nevins had “too long been 
under the spell of Horace Greeley and 

[had] imbibed the spirit of the 
anti-slavery crusaders of the 1850's.” 

D. W. Brogan in his “fresh appraisal” 
of the Civil War, in Harper’s Magazine 

April 1960), writes of “naive realists” 
like Charles A. Beard, whose name is 
linked inextricably to the economic inter- 
pretation of the Civil War. For Brogan, 
Beard’s “limitations as historian and 
thinker were seldom more manifestly 
revealed than in his attempt to find an 
explanation for the War that could be 
reduced to his naive doctrine of self- 
interest.” 

Brogan is somewhat kinder to J. G. 
Randall, associated with the psycholog- 
ical interpretation of the Civil War, but 
cautions that “to tell the past what it 
should have talked about is not the 
work of the historian. To write off, as 
Randall does, the men who insisted on 
talking about slavery as mere mischief- 
makers is to ignore the role of morals 
and moralists . . . in history.” He has 
less patience with Otto Eisenschim] for 
his “ingenious guess that it was an acci- 
dent that Fort Sumter was not evacu- 
ated.” Brogan asks, “What of it? The 
clash would have come somewhere else.” 

Brogan is not alone in losing patience 
with those who stray from the scent of 
as the cause of the Civil War. 
The late Bernard De Voto rose from his 
Easy Chair,” in 1946, to cry: “It is 
time to take a singularly radical, or re- 


slavery 


Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. He 
earned his Ph.D. in American history 
at Columbia University in 1943. Part I, 
“Was Slavery the Cause of the Civil 
War?” appeared in the Feb. 15 issue. 


actionary, step and find some relation 
between slavery and secession on the 
the Civil War on the 


one hand and 


other.” 


Slavery Interpretation 

De Voto’s plea for the re-establish- 
ment of slavery as the cause of the 
Civil War has not gone unheeded, Its 
revival may be connected with the 
serious and sustained attention being 
given the position of the Negro, not 
only in the South but in other sections 
of the United States, and throughout 
the world, This viewpoint gains strength 
if you hold to the idea that “the present 
is the only point of view from which 
we can view the past.” 

In an earlier essay in this 
“Changing Views in the Social Sci- 
ences,” we concentrated on slavery as 
a cause of the Civil War (Scholastic 
Teacher, February 15, 1961), because 
it is receiving renewed attention from 
historians and because it has many 
sides. For some historians, slavery was 
the moral issue which brought on the 
war. For others, slavery presented a 
racial problem, since Southerners were 
not prepared to stand by if slaves were 
to enjoy equality with the white race. 
For still other historians, slavery in the 
Old South pointed up differences in the 
economic systems or political philoso- 
phies of rival sections. Slavery, there- 
fore, cannot easily be regarded as the 
one cause of the war. 


series, 


“Conspiracy” Theory 


In the three decades following the 
war, the “devil theory” of history was 
popular with Northern historians. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the war was 
brought about by conspirators identified 
as the “Slave Power.” This “Slave 
Power” was well organized and con- 
sisted of Southern slaveholding planters 
and political leaders who were deter- 
convert the whole United 
nation of masters and 


mined to 
States into a 
slaves. 

Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was 
one of the early Northern historians 
whose history of the sectional conflict 
contained a severe indictment of the 
“Slave Power.” He saw it as a “malig- 
nant and potent agency at work” which 
“made its influence everywhere felt. . . . 
It was as if somewhere some imperious 
autocrat or secret conclave held court 
or council, in which slavery’s every in- 
terest, necessity, and demand were con- 
sidered and cared for, and from which 


John Brown is held up as an example by 
those who say fanaticism caused war. 
were issued its stern and inexorable 
decrees... .” 

This mumbo jumbo is placed under 
a penetrating light by Russel B. Nye, in 
his book Fettered Freedom (1949). 
Nye does not believe that there was a 
conspiracy in the sense that there was 
a secret and highly organized group ad- 
vancing slavery. “The South,” Nye 
writes, “was never so completely unified 
as to reveal evidence of a definite con- 
spiracy.” But he observes that the 
South was willing to infringe on basic 
civil and personal rights to protect 
slavery. He joins other writers who 
have pointed to the suppression of civil 
liberties—the cutting off of any criticism 
of slavery—as a cause of the war, The 
threat aroused many Northerners, who 
feared an attack on fundamental rights. 

The “conspiracy” theory was _ re- 
jected most completely by those _his- 
torians who wrote in the “nationalist 
tradition.” They did not seek to place 
“guilt” on any one section, but found 
the causes of the war in a conflict 
between rival civilizations. They did 
not seek out wicked politicians, but 
wrote about forces which produced sec- 
tional hostility—the spread of cotton 
cultivation, or the influence of physio 
graphic and economic factors, Thomas 
]. Pressly, in Americans Interpret Their 
Civil War (1954), includes among his 
torians in the “nationalist tradition 
Rhodes, Turner, Channing, McMaster 
and “liberal” Southerners 
Woodrow Wilson. 


such as 


State Rights 


Contemporaneously with the North 
ern emphasis on conspiracy as a cause 


of the Civil War, Southern historians 
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’ TAD. TTIEG IN ) Wy | 1 The mighty oak brought to maturity 
THE CIVIL WAR: BATTLEGROUND FOR HISTORIANS Se tet to kee soe ee 
in the past two decades. Philip S. Foner, 
in Business and Slavery (1941), showed 
and statesmen leaned to the state right and “sound money.” The South was op that the Beards had over-simplified the 
interpretation of the conflict. Alexander posed. The North favored a protective economic causes of the Civil War. “First 
| The and foremost,” Foner writes, “the mei 


H. Stephens, who had serve Vice tariff. The South was opposed 
fortl Northeast was able to win the support chants were men of business. As such 


President of the Confedera set f 

this viewpoint in a book published so of the Northwest by backing internal they had most to lose by sectional dis- 

after the war. He denied that the Sout! improvements (railroads and wate putes which interrupted the flow of 

fought to preserve slavery. “The it Federal expense, and free trade between the North and _ the 

test,” he declared, was “between tl ymesteads. In return, the Northwest South.” Foner showed how merchants 

= swallowed their dislike of slavery and 
favored compromises and various re 


ported a protective tariff, sh 
ernment, on the one side, and ind Federal grants to 

treats rather than risk disruption of the 

Chey feared disruption of trade 


continued from page 19-T 


supporters of a strictly Federat 
oughly National one, on the other.” The Census returns of 1850, ac 

At the turn of the centu to the Beards, showed that the South Union 
Burgess, a Tennessee-Unionist who had is fighting a losing battle and con more than they resented control of the 
left the South at the age of 18, cha vinced Southern leaders that they national government by the planter aris 
terized the Southern constitution i ontinue their contro] within the tocrats. But it was also logical, Foner 
gument as “sophistries based upon concluded, that when all efforts to save 
the Union peaceably had failed, the 
merchants supported the Northern wai 
effort. The Union had to be preserved 
because any other outcome meant “eco 


( ould 


Secession was the answe 


fused premises” and dismissed as con vas the running battle ove 


trary to “sound political science” the omic issues 
effort to make secession appear to | nflict over extension of 
legal action and not a rebellion 
rights as a serious explan 
Civil War received its coup « 
the pages of Arthur Schles 
Viewpoints in American Histort 
Schlesinger showed how tl 
Rights Fetish” was usec 
South, and West. As late 
Wisconsin state legislature t Ket What do you propose, gentle ? . 
a United States Supreme ( f f the Free-Soil party? Do Psychological Interpretation 
sustaining the constitutionali r the propose to better the condition of Neither slavery nor economic factors 
Fugitive Slave Act, held tl lave? Not at all It is not hu satisfied “revisionist” historians of the 
eral states which had form: hat influences you . It is 
eral compact being “sovereig: ma\ 
dependent” had “the unq us that you want to limit slave 
right to judge of its infractions 

have a majority in the ‘ 


resort to “positive defiance ll ut vou mav | 
{ nited States and cony 


rnment into an engine of Nor 


given popular app 


not slavery where it already ex 
it brought on the “irrepressibl nomic suicide. 
J ‘ae according to the Beards ( J. G. Randall, whittling away at the 


tthen their thesis thev Beards’ thesis, holds that “the tariff was 
Davis before he b me a potential future annovance rather 


of the Confederate St ; of than an acute vrievance in 1860. What 


it 
1 bv Nortl rica, Lashing out against the N 
United States Senate Davis tariff law 


existed then was largely a Southern 


past two decades who have searched 
for causes of the Civil War. If Rhodes 
believed that slavery was the cause of 
the war, they believed that the one 


magical word which explained the war 


have an opportunity of 


circumscribed bounds. It 


was fanaticism 
the }. G. Randall, a leading revisionist 
objected to the stereotyped vocabulary 
grow in power and prosperity upon of those who held “the ‘North’ wanted 
sures unjustly taken from the South this: the ‘South’ demanded that.” He 
bloated and gorged gave greater weight to “elements of 


authorized acts of the gen 

ment, It is not for nothing that é ‘ OVE 

torian has said, “Scratch igerandizement. It is that your section 

farmer and you find a Georgia planter ma 
Schlesinger wrote: “Ther be no tré 

doubt that state rights agitation ha like the vampire 

played a large part in Ameri blood which it 


but it is equally clear that from its victim 
to weaken the political power 


Southern states; and why? Because you 


has secreth emotional unreason and over-bold lead- 
ership 

Avery O. Craven, a Southern-borm 
revisionist, in The Coming of the Civil 
War (1914), held that differences be- 
tween North and South had been over- 


versy must alwavs be studi: 
lation to time and circumst 
state rights doctrine has ne\ vant, by an unjust system of legislation 


real vitality independent of ing to promote the industry of the New 
I, mi r England states, at the expense of the emphasized. He refuted the emphasis 


conditions of vast social, 
people of the South and their indust: given slavery as a cause of the wat 


political significance.” 
[The Beards did not break nev by pointing out that three-fourths of 


Economic Interpretation ground in unearthing economic factors the Southerners did not own slaves and 
For Charles and Mary Beard, slavery is the cause of the war. Others, besides that Northern Republicans had never 
Jefferson Davis, had pointed out the proposed the abolition of slavery. Crav- 
American Civilization 1927 th conomic conflict without employing en felt that greater weight should be 
made one of the most fundam the Beards’ concept of a revolution given to the fact that the South was a 
visions of Civil War history. They sav Edwin A. Pollard, in 1862, Algie M rura] society faced with a race problem. 
the war as a successful re ion i Simons, in 1903, and Emerson D., Fite “The War Between the States in 
which a Northern industrial group in 1911, dug into the economic conflict 1861-1865 did not come,” according to 
in the 1930's en Craven, “simply because one section 
was agricultural and the other indus- 
trial; because one exploited free labor 
and the other slaves; or because a sec- 
tional majority refused to respect the 


was only a surface issue. In The 


seized power from an agrarian group in Marxist historians 
the South that had long held it. Rising dorsed the Beardian concept of the Sec 
Northern industrialists, they held, were ond American Revolution, but placed 
increasingly impatient with Southern greater stress upon the ideological dif- 
representatives in Congress who op ference between the free labor system 
posed a legislative program that would _ of the North and the slave labor system constitutional rights of the minority!” 
further industry. of the South. But the Beards raised an The problem of why the sections went 


The North favored a national bank oak where others planted seed to war. he asserted, was one of “emo- 
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Here are some of the historians whose views on the Civil War 
have resulted in varying interpretations during the past 100 


tions,” “cultivated hostilities,” and “ha- 
tred between sections.” The actual dif- 
ferences between the sections, he de- 
clared, would have been “insufficient” 
as a cause for war; but “the politician, 
North and South, sparring for advantage 
of person, party, or region, coined 
phrases and erected symbols, to the de- 
struction of realities, which shifted the 
struggle from the values actually in- 
volved to one of words which stirred 
emotions by implying dangers to ‘rights,’ 
to ‘honor, and even to ‘God’s pur- 
poses.” Thus the conflict “was the 
work of politicians and pious cranks! 
Che peoples knew little of each other as 
realities. They were both fighting myth- 


iC al dev ils.” 


Abolitionists Blamed 


Revisionists tend to single out abol- 
itionists for a larger share of the blame 
for causing the than any other 
extremist” group, Abolitionists, Craven 
wrote, launched a drive against the 
South from the outside and “threatened 
to produce a race problem which had 
in large part been solved by the institu- 
tion of slavery.” Randall also criticized 
as an “avenging force of 
politics” that was itself 
‘a major cause of the conflict.” 

Both Craven and Randall studied the 
cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, constitutional, philo- 
sophical, moral—that divided the North 
ind South. They were not alone in de- 
scribing passions of the period, But they 
departed from previous explanations in 
ceasing to assume that because the two 
sections employed different labor sys- 
tems and had developed different cul- 
tures that war had to come. Other simi- 
lar conflicts, they reasoned, have been 
settled short of war. They held that it 
was psychological forces and not the 
nature of the themselves that 
brought on the war. Craven, who de- 
nied any interest in attacking or defend- 
ing any section, held that conclusions 
about the causes of the war “seem to 
point out the tragedy of being human 
rather than of being either Southern or 
Northern.” For Randall, it was “a blun- 
dering generation” that had brought us 


war 


abolitionists 
puritanism in 


various conflicts- social, 


issues 


And the War Came (1950), 


years. From 


to national disaster. Thus revisionists 
see the Civil War as a “repressible con- 
flict”—a “needless war.” 

Critics of those who emphasize psy- 
chological factors as the cause of the 
war have charged that revisionists 
failed to perceive that issues regarded 
as important by the people in 1860 
might not be regarded as important by 
historians a hundred years later. This 
invalidated the revisionists’ understand- 
ing of history for they were judging the 
past by the ideas of the present. Emo- 
tionalism, it is suggested, arose from the 
seriousness of the underlying issues; 
whereas revisionists made emotionalism 
a cause of the conflict. 

Revisionist interpretation of the Civil 
War gained strength in the years fol- 
lowing World War II, because of the 
widespread dislike of war, the thought 
that revisionism was based on “modern 
psychology,” and the idea that by blam- 
ing the war on “extremists” of both 
North and South, they were being non- 
partisan and objective. 


A “Repressible” Conflict? 


Historians of a younger generation 
than Craven’s and Randall’s have not 
bogged down in speculation over wheth- 
er the war was or was not inevitable— 


repressible or irrepressible. They have 
taken the position that this controversy 
is irresolvable. 

Kenneth M. Stampp, in his study 


does not in- 
volve himself in the debate over inevit- 
ability. He contents himself with a pen- 
etrating analysis of Northern public 
opinion as reflected in contemporary 
newspaper editorials. The picture that 
emerges is not especially flattering to 
national leaders either North or South. 
As for the slavery issue, Stampp names 
it along with “other economic differ- 
ences” as an important cause of the hos- 
tilities that began in 1861. For Stampp, 
the “Civil War was no more necessary 
than any other war. Neither was it less 
so. Unfortunately, the issues were the 
sort that often produce hatreds that, in 
turn, drive men to mortal combat. Some 
wars have grown out of less serious 
causes.” 


left to right: 
Nevins, Charles A. Beard, Avery Craven, and J. G. Randall. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., Allan 


Stampp agrees with the revisionists 
that “propaganda of Northern and 
Southern agitators” was “one of the 
prime causes” of the Civil War, but 
stresses slavery and other economic dif- 
ferences as more basic causes. 

Revisionist historians who reviewed 
Stampp’s work praised it. For there 
emerged from the book the strong im- 
plication that the war could have and 
should have been prevented in 1861. 
The policy which offered best chance 
for peace in Stampp’s pages was for 
the North to have acquiesced in “peace- 
ful separation.” Stampp wrote: “Why 
Northerners believed that the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy would have 
been such a terrible disaster is not 
easily explained.” In an essay, in 1952, 
after his book was written, Stampp 
suggested that “a blunder that culmi- 
nated in Civil War came in 1860 when 
Southerners refused to abide by the re- 
sults of a democratic election.” 


The Final Question 


What was the cause of the Civil 
War? Grass has covered the Civil Wan 
battlefields. But historians continue to 
turn the sod in an effort to implant their 
views of the true causes of the Civil 
War. It is still difficult for them to 
write about their findings without show- 
ing some sectional bias. Even today, 100 
years after the outbreak of the war, 
Allan Nevins may be said to represent 
the pro-Northern view and Avery Craven 
the pro-Southern. Historians of equal 
honesty may believe that they are being 
completely “objective.” But, although 
they are using the same historical mate- 
rial, they arrive at different statements of 
what each believes is historic fact. 


The Lesson 


If there is any lesson in all this for 
history teachers, it is that the causes 
of the Civil War are complex. It is pos- 
sible to discern one group of factors and 
to give these greater weight. But it is a 
brave soul who reviews the causes of 
the Civil War and emerges from a study 
of that tragedy firm in the belief that he 
has the one answer to the costliest rid- 
dle in our nation’s history. 
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The Lost Art of 
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For those who can’t quite make out the scribble above, 


the word is “handwriting.”” Speaking of which, 


whatever happened to it? 


By JOSEF BERGER 
HEN Elizabeth Rudel Smith revealed to the press 
a pinched and tiny handwriting like the trail of a 
wounded flea, she made news. As the new United States 
Treasurer, she signs the currency in what she describes 
as a “very small” hand: 


Tus <bean Lr sel Sith 


Hence the near-misses of her a, b, t, and h will be 
reproduced on the nation’s paper money to be printed 
in the next four years 

But if popular Libby Smith's handwriting gives no 
clue to the charm and ability of its creator, it is a 
failing she shares with millions of fellow Americans 
We are becoming a nation of scrawlers and scratchers 
experts say. Each day’s mail brings a spate of horrible 
examples to the “dead letter” collections in the post 
offices, where they pile up at a rate of more than a 
million a year. I am prepared to pen a personal lette: 
(not too legibly) of thanks to any reader who will 
decipher for me this sentence. penned by the dis 
tinguished writer, Corey Ford 


| 


oe - a — 7 
~~. —__+. et ae 
eC — 
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The cost of bad handwriting is high. Transport, tel 
phone and other industries turn down thousands of 
job applicants on this score. There 
upward of 400,000 taxpayers each year whose refund 
claims the Government can’t read. An estimated $1,000.- 
000 a week is wasted on orders garbled in factories 
and stores. 

On record are many comedies of error and some errors 
that aren’t so funny. A dep irtment-store customer who 
wanted slippers with zippers got sleepers with grip 
pers. A truck driver, misreading a scribble, went to a 
and pumped hun- 


ire long waits for 


wrong address in Washington, D.( 
dreds of gallons of fuel through a disconnected intake 


Reprinted by special permission of the author and The 
New York Times Magazine 1961 The New York Times. 


into the cellar of a house where there was no tank. 
Tragedy nearly overtook a young man who had written 
to his reluctant fiancee, “Darling, when we are mar- 
ried I feel sure you will learn by loving.” The girl 
read it as, “Darling, when we are married I feel sure 
you will earn my living.” 

Many a patient has looked .at the scribbled pre- 
scription handed to him by a busy doctor and wondered 
whether it might not turn out to be an unintended 
passport into the next world. Probably because of the 
fear, the tales of terror abound. Doctors, who are 
generally more careful than most people think, are 
touchy about this. Here is a medical man’s hand: 


In 1620 the Pilgrims brought a good, clear style of 
America. This was the Italic—“the sweet 
Roman hand,” as Shakespeare called it. A humanistic 
outgrowth of the Renaissance, it has had a long life; 
in fact, many experts are suggesting it today to people 
who want to improve their handwriting. A modern 


writing to 


specimen 
TWis Kalic is Written at normal Spee? 


Eighteenth-century writing masters stressed elegance 
and promoted a fancier style. Fine pointed quills and 
later metal pens were made to spread easily under 
pressure so that letters could be shaded to resemble 
engraved script, from which the style got its name, 


‘copperplate 


thes ss wolfe lala 


A “copperplate hand” was a mark of social distinc- 
tion. Everybody who wanted to look like somebody on 
paper tried it. But, as it turned out, the style was 
beyond the skill of the average person. The results 
were unfortunate—writing itself lapsed into a general 
formlessness 

Around 1830 the method of using the whole forearm, 
fingers held to one position, was introduced to America 
from England. It was so popular here that it became 
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known as the “American hand.” Many later systems 
were based on it, notably the Spencerian, in which these 
lines were written by Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder 
to historian George Bancroft in 1885: 


wt C0 fofy Pau2 feo / 
S20 bhen~ 22, Alea. tn. Fave . 
Liter. Venasle-7totmes 


Spencerian writing gave way early in this century 
to the “Palmer method”—a phrase that still calls up 
memories of endless expenditure of “muscular move- 
ment” in making “ovals” and “push-pulls,” the point of 
which, if any, was soon forgotten by adults of sound 
mind. 

After years of demonstration that none of these 
systems could shape or coerce the learning child into 
its own set pattern, a reaction spread through the 
schools. In the Nineteen Thirties, supervisors and teach- 
ers of penmanship virtually disappeared. Colleges 
dropped courses in the teaching of writing. 

Today most children in the first and second grades 
are taught to print. After that they are led into the 
cursive script, usually in connection with other studies 
rather than in special classes. Such models as are used 
are plain, with emphasis on clearness, as in this one: 


fon papmandovgater 
fj foray 
ee 


But the wisdom of shifting from print to script is 
widely questioned. Certainly it has not proved a cure 
for bad writing. Many a child reverts to print. The 
producer of these lines, a lawyer, blames his trouble 
on confusine changes in instruction: 


ine Fe had a 
oie fs 


The answer is elusive. Perhaps a step toward it 
has been taken by those educators who conclude that 
beautiful writing, or even uniform writing, is less a 
lost art than an abandoned one, and that for the 
majority, who do not have art in their hands, it is 
well abandoned. They look on writing as a tool, not 
an end product; and since it is also an expression of 
the personality, it should not be subjected to inflexible 
patterns representing somebody else’s idea of the good 
and the beautiful. Handwriting need succeed in only 
one purpose—communication. 

Yet even this minimum function is losing urgency 
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in the popular mind. The grade-schooler still proudly 
hands in the composition entitled “Our Picnic at Forest 
Glen” and it still includes the thrilling details of bee 
stings and sunburns, but all this is as likely as not 
to be tapped out on a portable typewriter. And the 
teacher, for reasons of her own, does not object. The 
ambitious little girl of today speaks less often of being 
a secretary when she grows up than of having one. 

The author, Kay Boyle, who considers handwriting 
to be “of intestimable importance,” long ago yielded 
to the typewriter for her novel writing, but still re- 
fuses to surrender unconditionally: 


“Peay 1 ae i epaip 


While older folks shake their heads and remember 
the delight of being complimented on “writing a good 
hand,” the hum and click of dictating, duplicating, 
photo-copying, calculating, card-punching and _tele- 
typing machines goes on, and an automation-bent world 
asks the advocate of better penmanship, “Why?” 

The penman has one answer: “Perhaps the machines 
will become foolproof. Maybe the day will come when 
nobody who orders shirts will get shorts. But hand- 
writing is still the medium of good manners, and in 
this respect it is safe to say that no machine can ever 
substitute for it.” 

In a personal exchange, the flow of esteem, affec- 
tion, even of censure or anger—the outgoingness of 
writer to reader—is better conveyed by hand than by 
the whole burgeoning array of office labor-savers. 
There are times when we need to talk on paper to our 
friends, to put it in our own writing, good or bad. 
There are times when it would be in the worst pos- 
sible taste not to. This kind of communication—of heart 
as well as mind—is the most essential form of all. 

Does an untidy hand reflect weakness of character? 
Not necessarily, say the graphologists. Many a man 
who has made his mark on the pages of history has 
done it illegibly, or nearly so. A few examples: 


The Oerohey predelac ime he 


Aiguoments and fact Jimraen tanhalt, 44 


ia k—~ { moi On on4 wn 5! 





‘ch iag eel sae 


In order, top to bottom, these samples are the work 
of Winston Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and John F. Kennedy. 
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can Revolution as the response of an 
increasingly independent people to an 
outdated mercantilist policy. He does 
not take sides in the Hamilton-Jefferson 
tangle, but his admiration for Jefferson 
shines through. He is mildly critical 
of Jackson, but accepts him as the Old 
Hero. He gives much deserved space to 
overlook other 
sources of sectional conflict. 

Foster Dulles, professor of history at 
Ohio University, has a literary touch 
which makes his contribution a master 
work for the period since 1865. He lets 
you know where he stands on men and 
brings this well-propor- 
tioned political, economic, and social 
history through the second Eisenhower 
idministration. About half of the vol- 
ume is given to the period before 1920. 

Dulles weaves his way through the 
highly controversial post-Civil War 
period. He pulverizes the Radical Re- 
publicans and helps to restore Johnson, 
while deploring his lack of tact. In 
issessing our post-Civil War industrial 
growth, he concludes that anti-trust leg- 
generally ineffective. Pop- 
Progressivism are treated 
sympathetically, as is the New Deal. 

Leaders are linked with the history 
they helped to make. McKinley’s justi- 
fication for taking the Philippines is 
exploded. Bryan, according to Dulles, 


slavery, but does not 


events as he 


islation was 


ulism and 


failed to grow intellectually after his 
nomination in 1896. T.R.’s antitrust 
record is deflated, but his dynamism 
applauded. Wilson’s coldness is sub- 
ordinated to his vision of world peace. 
F.D.R. is at the top of the ladder. 
These volumes are fashioned for the 
general reader, and they should be 
welcomed as an up-to-date history of 
our country by two competent historians 
who are first-rate writers. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N.Y.) HLS. 


THE OPERATORS by Frank Gib- 
ney. (Harpers, New York, 1960, 275 
pp., $3.95.) 


The descriptive term “operator,” as 
Frank Gibney applies it in this book, 
derives from an 18th century slang 
expression meaning a skilled pickpock- 
et. The author's use of the word is 
less specific. Into the category of “op- 
erator,” Gibney places the real estate 
and stock market swindler, the influence 
peddler, the insurance fraud, the in- 
come tax dodger, and the so-called 
“white collar crimina!,” guilty of such 
varied “crimes” as stealing company 
letterheads and padding his expense ac- 
count. 

Gibney points up an alarming laxness 
in the American moral character which 
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allows a man to participate in any one 
of a number of frauds and concealments 
on the grounds that “Everybody is do- 
ing it, why shouldn't I?” Last year, by 
the author’s estimate, some five billion 
dollars—or one per cent of the gross 
national product—changed hands “un- 
der innumerable desks, counters, or ex- 
pensive restaurant tables in kickbacks, 
pay-offs, or bribes.” 

Much of what Gibney reveals to us 
in his detailed and excellent study may 
not be particularly shocking. We've 
become sophisticated to the existence 
of such public scandals as payola, fraud, 
and graft. But that he does not shock 
us is a point in Gibney’s favor. It is 
the acceptance, not the existence of 
the “operator,” that is shocking. In 
stressing this aspect of his argument, 
the author makes his strongest point. 

MERVYN KAUFMAN 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN & EDI- 
TORS, by Walter Davenport and James 
Derieux. (Doubleday, Garden City 
N. Y., 1960, 386 pp., $4.95). 

The title of this collection of bio- 
graphical sketches apparently is intend- 
ed to be taken literally. Though Sarah 
Josepha Hale was certainly a lady, and 
three or four of the men edi- 
torial and personal activities are chron- 
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Anticipate fare increase to $492.00 effective May, 1961 
See your travel agent or send coupon: 


REAL Airlines or Lan-Chile Airlines 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Please send further information to: 
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icled could justly be called gentlemen 

the remaining dozen or so could hardly 

qualify. Indeed, the authors have ex 
| humed a considerable number of crack 
pots or worse who might better have 
been left buried. 

Mrs. Hale’s Godey’s Lady's Book 
William Lloyd Garrison's Liberato 
Samuel McClure’s McClure’s, Edward 
Bok’s Ladies’ Home Journal, and Georg¢ 
Horace Lorimer’ Saturday Evening 
Post played important roles in the de 
velopment of American magazine jow 
nalism and are well worth knowing 
about. The muckraking articles of Mc 
Clure’s and its imitators and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal campaign against patent 
medicines are, though hair-raising, in 
teresting and significant. Considerable 
attention is given to this era of mag 


azine journalism. 


Walk down the oathway 
‘ The style of Ladies, Gentlemen ¢ 
of history Editors is light and readable, though 


‘ sometimes regrettably smart-alecky. The 
VIRGINIA : 
index may enable student researchers 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages Come and capture the leisurely ways of colonial days. to dig up an occasional item not readily 
Double Rooms from $15 to $18 Feel the stillness in the air as you stroll down quiet 
in cottages from $8 . e —_ ‘ 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns streets and ride in horse-drawn carriages. Enjoy the GUNNAR Horn 
Double Roome trom $11 to $14 excitement of visiting famous 18th century buildings and Chairman, English Dept. 
The Motor House ining ] - , ‘ i rips 
POP exc oleae a dining in colonial taverns. Take delightful tri to Benson H.S.. Omaha. Neb: 
Ree cori eee : nearby Jamestown and Yorktown... play golf, tennis 
information, vation r . . : : . - 
folder, write Box 718, Williams! and cycle. Relax in complete comfort in modern hotels _ si 
cree Rig a Plane a Mace ; F . ’ GIANT AMONG NATIONS, by 
bg io ) eee ae te hd motor house, restored taverns and colonial guest houses. : 4 4 
York Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller ~ Beans ‘ Peter B. Kenen. (Harcourt, Brace, Neu 
Plaza, Circle 6-6820 Plan a vacation in Williamsburg ote % 
York, 1960, 232 pp., $5.00, 10 per cent 


inia *% professional discount 


available elsewhere. 


%* For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virg 


Giant Among Nations is a clear and 
penetrating analysis of the problems of 
American toreign economic policy. With 

lucidity that complements his sure 


} —> y 7 
OTRUE oOFALSE “ ¥ grasp of the intricacies of international 


LAN-CHILE Airlines economics, the author discusses in depth 
Takes You To South America and clarifies such commonly misunde1 
for the cost of A Round Trip to Paris stood concepts as the balance of trade 
foreign exchange, foreign trade, inte 
national monetary organizations, an 
foreign investment 

His thesis is that while the Unitec 

TRUE! INCREDIBLY TRUE! WONDERFULLY TRUE! , 
States is a true economic giant, it ha 
For only $538, tourist class, round trip, from New failed to conceive the magnitude of its 
York, LAN-CHILE Airlines will teach you a lesson you'll role as the world’s leading economi 
never forget (or want to). Here are a few LANmarks: You can play on power, and has only dimly grasped 
the playa* at Panama, absorb culture in colonial Lima, climb the sky- what must be done to satisfv its own 
high fortress at Machu Picchu, ski the slopes of Portillo, go sightseeing in needs and those of a restless world 
Santiago, shopping in Buenos Aires, nightclubbing in Montevideo. We must, the author argues, break with 
the clumsiness and timidity that have 


All in all, LAN-CHILE Airlines can take you Your air-udite travel agent will be . - 
to 48 cities in 7 countries...to show you happy to outline our very extensive marked our foreign economic policy in 
the true face of South America —the South summer tours. See him soon. the past. Diplomacy is inextricably wed 


America the textbooks don’t mention. : 
to economics and any attempt to sep 


FLY NOW...PAY MANANA with. Me \ Boe arate them into neat boxes can lead 


only to confusion and grave setbacks 


THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS {A C) to both. 
oe ae 
SAM laf’ f | ££ IATA The United States, says Kenen, has 


SOUTH AMERICA BEST... = 
NOW IN {TS 33RD YEAR IRLINES shown the world that economic prog 
ress and a life free from material want 


= | are possible without the sacrifice of polit 
ical freedom. We must, he holds, as 


New York: 500 5th Ave., CH 4-2466 + 605 5th Ave., EL 5-5363 » Miami: 10 Biscayne Bivd., 
FR 7-4763 » Chicago: 37 S. Wabash Ave., DE 2-3229+Los Angeles: 510 W. 6th St., MA 7-4293 sume the responsibility for raising th 


§ 
iq 
% (Spanish for beach... the most apt definition we ever heard!) j living standards of peoples to whom we 


_4 | have given new hope for the future 
3 | RONALD STEEI 
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New Materials 














BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN— 
1961 catalogue of 3,300 juvenile titles, 
divided by grades (K-3, 4-6, and 7-and- 
up). Selections were made from various 
recommended library lists. Available 
from R. R. Bowker Ay Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. ($3; discounts 


for quantity orde dey 


FREEDOM PAMPHLET LIBRARY 
Series of 13 pamphlets on moral and 
social problems, published by the Anti- 
Defamation Bnai_ Brith. 
Available singly (25 to 50 cents each) 
a kit ($4). For descriptive bro- 
write to the League, 515 Madi- 
New York 22, N. Y. 


League of 


or im 
chure 


son A ve 


READING GAMES—A 128-page 
booklet describing 154 different instruc- 
tional designed to strengthen 
reading It is written by Dr. Guy 
Wagner and Dr. Max Hosier, both of 
lowa State Teachers College. Available 
from The Educational Publishing Corp., 
Darien, Conn. ($1.95). 


games 


skills 


23 Lerov Ave.., 

THE 1,001 QUESTIONS AN- 
SWERED LIBRARY-—A paperback ref- 
library of six volumes on science 
history, including: “The 
New Science,” “Astronomy,” “Mineral 
Kingdom,” “Weather,” “Birds,” and 
“The Seashore.” Available as a set 
($12.30) or singly ($1.75 to $2.45 
each). Available from Grosset & Dun- 
lap, 1107 Broadway, N. Y. C. 10. 


erence 


and natural 


SURVEY OF WORLD CULTURES 
A series of volumes produced by Hu- 
Relations Area Files, an_ inter- 
organization specializing in 
cross-cultural research. Now available: 
“China,” “Iraq,” “Jordan,” 
“Laos,” “Poland,” “U.S.S.R.,” “Saudi 
Arabia,” “Iran,” and “Thailand.” Write 
Human Relations Area Files, 421 Hum- 
phrey St., New Haven, Conn. 


man 
university 


Cambodia,’ 


INTERCOM—A monthly resource 
publication on world affairs programs 
materials, published by the For- 
Policy Association-World Affairs 

Includes monthly roundup of 
in world affairs 
and current information 
sources, including program ideas and 
techniques, study guides and kits, books, 
bibliographies, and 
display, and 
focuses on a special topic, 
ie., “Africa South of the Sahara,” 
“Southeast Asia,” “Latin America,” 
“Guide to World Affairs Employment.” 
Write to the 
NN. 3.42, 24s 


and 
eign 
Center 
developments 


tion 


pamphlets, 
visual, 
Each issue 


Annual subscription, $3. 


Association, 345 E. 46th St.. 





ON AMERICAN 
additions to Univer- 
sity of Minnesota series: “Recent Amer- 
ican Drama” and “T. S. Eliot.” Avail- 
able from University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. (65 cents 
each). 


PAMPHLETS 
WRITERS—Two 


WHAT IS UNESCO?P—A_ 64-page 
basic guide to UNESCO, Available from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


way, N. Y. C. 27 (50 cents). 


Scholastic 

Teacher... 1961 National 

Film and Filmstrips Awards 
MYSTERY OF TIME 


This award-winning FILM gives one a 
glimpse of what is beyond our own 
space-time continuum. High-speed and 
time-lapse cameras help free the viewer 
from the prison house of time. 
Yardsticks shorten, clocks and human 
heartbeats slow down as the laboratory is 
“accelerated” to nearly the speed of 
light in a unique audio-visual presentation 
of the elements of the theory of relativity. 


For Junior, Senior High School and College 
40 min. — color 
Request preview for purchase consideration. 


MOODY 
al! INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE 


Box 25575-kk, Los Angeles 25, California 








Ova 


land of 
vacation 
pleasure 


Ontario is a vacationland 

of great variety. it matches 
your mood—fast paced as 
you skim over the waves on 
skis; tranquilly beautiful 
as you relax in the sun, on 
2 boat or in any of the 

smart cities. Make '61 your | 
yearforarefreshing ,.-" 


vacation... eneet es 


Make this 
your year 
ee ee 


for Ontario. 


Province of Ontario, Dept. of Travel and Publicity, Parliament 
Buildings, Room 411A, Toronto 2, Canada 


Send me FREE full information on holiday fun in Ontario 


1 am particularly interested in 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
Clip this coupon, paste on postcard or mail in envelope 
= oe oe oe ee ee ee ee es es oe es oe ld 


SPECIAL RATES 


fol am —telelet-tiela— 


i 
i 
i 
NAME ove coe ee v 
i 
i 
! 


“HOTEL 


Wellin? . 


DRIVE-IN a 
AIR CONDITIONING - TY 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 


Opposite state caPitot GAY) 
See your friendly travel agent. 








educa- | 
on re-| 


audio- | 
exhibit materials. | 


New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 


SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


180 Miles of Tough Dr 
Cool Comfort ack 


Save 


Enjoy 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1961 Sailing Season—July Ist thru Sept. 4th 
For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. SC-5, 1841 
First National Bidg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Deiroit—Foot of W. Grand 


dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional Bhat 


cost). 


Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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“Your Child’s 


Intelligence” 








Scholastic Teachers th Avmual 
National File and Filmstrip Awards 








961 


A Review 


| IKE MOST teachers, counselors, or 
4 administrators, you no doubt are 
frequently questioned about the mean- 
ing and importance of a child’s IQ. The 


. ; ch 
Filmstripsz-ward 
to —~ 
Ludia and Ceylon. new filmstrip Your Child’s Intelligence 
(Color, 54 frs., sound on 33 1/3 rpm 


and 2 
recording, about 5 mins.) can help you 


The St. Lawreace Seaway intelli 


Voted OUTSTANDING by a national panel 
of leaders in Audio-Visual Education. 


answer such queries simply, 
gently, and clearly, 

The National Education Association 
recently released this filmstrip program 
primarily for use with parent audiences. 


it also has applications in 





s7 However 
_— ce teacher education and with some mature 
Nast Tee Bats . high school groups. It is based on a 


special feature which appeared in the 





eS 


January, 1961, NEA Journal, a reprint 
of which is supplied with the filmstrip. 

Sequences in the strip proceed logi 
cally, beginning with answers to the 
“What is intelligence?,” and 
including an explanation of the term 
The, JAM HANDY , Chg laleore “IQ.” The primary mental abilities are 

¥ listed, explained, and illustrated. 


28213 East Grand Boulevard © Detroit 11, Michigan ] om “wi : eae tate » 
escribed, computation o 1e s 


al : 


Y bttilileede < “A. Ca 
airman ¥ Boe Veewal Aude Editor 


te 











Write for your preview today! 


question 





demonstrated, and implications of vari 
ous scores are provided. The filmstrip 
demonstrates how an individual’s men 
tal profile may be used in selecting an 
occupation. An interesting discussion of 
intelligence and talent includes a sum- 
mary of recent findings about the rela 
tionship of the two. 

In addition, we are shown applica 


LY, See and hear a 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION Baderomcana sthegcbeiiylh, aad 
in selection of courses, consideration of 


+. Per ) | ; ; 
\ { 4] | a career, and in relation to the question 
~~] a -~ 
~J L- Should I go to college: 
Niinieneian ne oA 


j The strip ends with a summary of 
)NIC LANGUAGE-TEACHIN 


| the many factors, in addition to his 








a 
RN 


i j 


mind and memory, which may affect a 
child’s test score, pointing out that as 
any of these factors changes the IQ score 





Wes.ern Hemisphere Spanish, 


in your own school, inspect this latest development in audio- 
visual language training...outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experi- 
ence in over 18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


This new conversational language program makes language- 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
quality that every nuance of pronunciation, diction, phraseology, 
and accent is clearly understandable. The synchronized Tapes and 
Discs, Manuals, and up-to-date Workbooks (by Dr. Theodore 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- 
gram available today. 


Such an achievement must be seen and heard. That is why 
we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape 
Program in your own classroom. Mail coupon today for 
further information about a classroom demonstration, free 
of all obligation. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. SD-388-051 Radio City, N. Y. 20, 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. SD-388-051 Radia City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Send me literature about Linguaphone 
Program and more information about a _ classroor 
onstration. No obligation, of course 


©choo 


also changes. For example, if a child 
approaches all tests with fear, his score 
is likely to be low. But if the child con- 


| quers this fear, he may make a higher 


score on the next test. 

Most of the questions which parents 
ask are answered in this filmstrip. A 
fine program can be built around it, 
with someone amplifying points and dis 
cussing further questions. One might b« 
the pros and cons of “Should you be 
told your child’s 1Q?,” which appear in 
the reprint pamphlet but not in the film 
strip. 

The filmstrip, with guide, is available 
from the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. ($7). Quantity 


French, German, and Russian 


The Linguaphone Language Program + 
qualified under the provisions of the 
Nations! Oetense Education art 


a | 





copies of the pamphlet also available 
(35 for $1 Vera M. FALCONER 
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AN INVITATION 
TO PREVIEW 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
AWARD WINNING 
FILMS 


DISCOVERING COLOR 


15 minute film for 
elementary and high school 
art and science classes 


ASTEROIDS, COMETS, 
AND METEORITES 


11 minute film for 
upper-elementary ond high school 
science classes 


Preview prints available 
through your school district 
audio-visual director 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


11014 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 

















“Wonderland to wander ...a 


MISSOURI 


Family Vacation” 


—says Missouri born 
Walt Disney 


The world’s top avu- 

thority on wonder- 

lands, ex-Mis- 

sourian Walt Disney, 

knows the varied beauty of Missouri’s 
autumn leaf colorama — its apple 
blossom pink-and-white springs! Its 
giant resort lakes and fishing rivers, 
where cliffside caves look just like 
' 


something out of “Snow White”! 


S. The Heartland of Hospitality 


invites you to bring 
your family, see more, 
stay longer, spend less. 
We're glad to help plan 
your trip (suggesting 
undreds of places to 
see and things to do). 


Big, New 40-Page Book 


Missouri Resources and 
Devel c 7 





FREE! 
Dept. E 157 


Ba Jefferson City, Missouri 


| Please send FREE, without obligation, 40-page, 
| full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S SHOW ME.” 





| GO cnet: 


| Address 


| various 
| Teachers can use it to illustrate any as- | 
| pect of poetry by turning to a particular 
| band on the recording. 


| The Growth of the U. S. 
| Power, and The World of Man. Ac- 


Records —3 
and Tapes 4 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRE- 
CIATION OF POETRY, prepared and 
narrated by Morris Schreiber (single 
33 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, $5.95, Folk- 
ways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
36, N. Y.). 

Poetry is perhaps the most difficult 
aspect of English to teach, and any ap- 
proach that seems to indicate success 
is worthy of trial. Schrieber’s approach 
is to begin with something simple to 
grasp—the rhythms of poetry, giving 
examples from well-known poems. In 
his discussion of sensory and emotional 
appeal of poetry, he gives excellent il- 
lustrations. After listing five definitions 
of poetry from Poe, Voltaire, Arnold, 
Shelley, and Frost, he shows how dif- 
ferent poems might fit into these five 
definitions. Thus by constant interweav- 
ing of definition and example, he shows 
the magic of poetry. 





Schreiber’s voice is well adapted to | 


this type of recording. The choice of 
his language is such that it can be 
grasped by students from the junior 
high, and perhaps upper elementary, 
through the adult level. 


Students can use this recording by | 
| following the script (available in ciass | 


sets at 15 cents each), stopping at the 
bands, and then reflecting. 


—JoserpH MERSAND 


Chairman, English Dept. | 


Jamaica (N.Y.) H. S. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN BALLAD 


AND SONG (three 33 1/3 rpm 12-inch | 


records, $17.85 set, Folkways Records, 
117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y.). 
Intended _ for high social 
studies classes, this album presents 57 
songs grouped into nine major curricu- 


junior 


lum areas: Colonial America, The Amer- | 
ican Revolution, The Expansion of the | 
| U. S. and Frontier Life, Development | 

| 


of Democracy, The Civil War, The In- 
Era, The American Farmer, 
as a World 


dustrial 


companying the album is a _ teaching 
guide and texts of all the songs, with 
suggestions for thought questions and 
homework assignments. 

—ELizaBETH TOLSCH 


THE BIG NEWS OF °59 (single 33 
1/3 rpm 12-inch record, $4.98, Colum- 
bia Records, 799 7th Ave., N. Y. 19, 
N. Y.). 

Recorded from CBS Radio’s year-end 
news report, this album vividly revives 


29-T 


news highlights of 1959. Brought out 
of the fogginess of the near past, many 
are now edged with irony, proving that 
time can sharpen as well as fade. Nar- 
rative bridges are handled expertly by 
Walter Cronkite. 
—Henry B. MALoney 
Southeastern H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


SONGS OF BILLY YANK AND 
JOHNNY REB (single 33 1/3 rpm 12- 
inch record, RCA Victor, 155 E. 24th 
St., N. Y. 10, N. Y.). 

Jimmy Driftwood could have easily 
composed the dozen folk songs in this 
album a hundred years ago. So true are 
the words, so beautiful the melodies, 
the songs seem to have been created at 
Chickamauga, or Shiloh, or in a Vir- 
ginia wheat field. Driftwood’s songs 
should be welcomed in any classroom. 

—LEon HAMILTON 








arefree isiand-hopp!"g 
; when you visit the & 


oe ain a j 
ben how enctic WEST INDIES lithe 
— tours includin Ni anspn 
Comets meals and sié ts 

as \ Travel Agent tod: .* Or write 


our loca) 

OMITED TOURS» 
ae 7 — al oy Since 1 

Caribbean Special! a 





sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax in a story book setting on romantic 


CAPE COD 


Write for free color map, directory listing > 
over400 resorts; tell when coming, length Jy 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
- “% or motel is desired. Write: 
iS . 
> 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


MATERIALS 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE a 15. MISSOURI RESOURCES AND DEVELOP 
“aaa of publications Catalogue o MENT COMMISSION, p. 29-T 
audio-visual moterials See Maorct 40-page color brochure, ‘Missouri's 
Teacher, p. 14-T) 


Me 
16. MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, p. 27-T 


—__.2. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 12-T ' 
Booklet H-5 Free information about previewing ‘‘Mys 


tery of Time 


_3. CHARLES BESELER, p. 24-1 
Free catalogue 17. NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU, p 
14-T 
___.4. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 12-T Preview Packet of free vacation tip 


Canadian tour information 
18. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 27-T 


_5. CANADIAN PACIFIC, p. 2-1 Full information on holiday in Ontario 
Travel information 
_19. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 9-T 


—6. CAPE COD, p. 29-1 Information and rood maps of Quet 
Vacation guide to Cape Cod 


7. CORONET FILMS, p. 9-T 20. REAL AIRLINES OR LAN-CHILE 
; ¢ AIRLINES, p. 25-T 
aap 8 Information on South American tours 


8. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 7-T 
a ili i eria 21. TEACHING MATERIALS CORP., P 3-T 
cee eee ere Information on teaching machines arn 


_.9. EDUCATION FUNDS INC., p. 15-T programmed courses 
r teacher edu 
ieee a 22. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 29-1 
Catalogue S$ 


, 8 

10. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, p 32-1 . 
Materials prepared especially for teacher 23. UNITED TOURS, p. 29-T . 
and librarians Free information ° 
—_.11. JAM HANDY, p. 28-T 24. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 30-T e 
Free information about previewing Summer school information . 
and Ceylon” d ‘The St. Lawrence Sec ® 
way” Pea: ie | 25. UNIV. OF INDIANA, p. 12-T . 
Detailed information on 20th Century 2 

lutions in World Affairs e 

: 

= 

. 

. 

os 

: 

- 

: 


India 
Revo 


—.12. HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, p 
6-T 
Complete catalogue 26. V-M CORPORATION, p. 24-T 
Information on V-M Tape Recorders 


_.13. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, p. 28-T Audio Learning Center’ 
Literature about school-tape program, in 27. WILLIAMSBURG, p. 26-T 
oman Se Garcon denenstratio Color folder, information on school 


visit 


a ic ceaaaea HAVISANIGN €O., » See Scholastic Literature Units coupon, 


INustrated folder p. 13-T 


Please Print 





School . No. of Pupils__. 








Address 


City eee eee 





This coupon valid for two months. May 3, 1961 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 8-T 


sion on Teacher Education and Profes 
sional Standards. 

Two principals named “Principal of 
the Year” in the third annual awards 
program of Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions. Elementary winner: Howard J. 
Hedges, principal of Catskill Ave. 
School, Wilmington, Calif. Secondary 
winner: Gerald Wilson, principal of 
H. B. Plant School, Tampa, Fla. . . 
Winners of the NEA’s first Hilda Maeh 
ling Fellowships were elementary teach 
ers Thelma Overbeck of Evansville, 
Ind., and James W. Kanthak of Red- 
wood City, Calif. 

Melvin Barners, Oklahoma City su- 
perintendent, will succeed J. W. 
Edwards as Portland (Ore.) superin- 
tendent of schools. Edwards is retiring 

. James K. Sunshine, education, edi- 
tor of the Providence (R.I.) Journal, 
is new president of the Education 
Writers Association. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Rankings of the States, 1961, a Na- 
tional Education Association research 
report. The 42-page booklet covers ed- 
ucational attainment, enrollment, teach 
ers salaries and preparation, school 
expenditures, personal income, and 
other factors related to public schools 
in 68 tables. Available from NEA Re 
search Division, 1201 Sixteenth St 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (75 cents) 

Proposed Nomination of Adlai Ste- 
venson as U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, transcript of Steven 
son's statement to Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in January. Sen 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) called it “the 
finest condensed statement of the sym 
bolism and import of the United Na- 
tions” he had ever read. Available 
through your Congressman or Senator. 

The National Interest and the Teach- 
ing of English as a Second Language. 
“The teaching of English as a second 
language is the biggest educational un- 
dertaking in the world today,” says 
the London Times—yet this NCTE 
pamphlet points up the critical short- 
ages which hamper this enterprise. 
Available from NCTE, 508 So. Sixth 
St., Champaign, III. 

Using a Timetable in Educational 
Guidance, a 56-page pamphlet by Glyn 
Morris, which gives a detailed, step-by- 
step description of guidance activities 
for grades 7-12, particularly in schools 
with small guidance budgets and few 
or no guidance counselors. Available 
from NEA Division of Rural Service, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. ($1). 
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Program Notes on 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning progroms to students. 


DRAMA 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark 
Hali of Fame: “The Joke and the Val- 
ley,” prize-winning drama by Prof. 
Jerry C. McNeely of the University of 
Wisconsin. A young and _ idealistic 
stranger wanders into a rural commu- 
nity in the Midwest in the last century 
and becomes involved in a prank that 
backfires on its perpetrators. 

Sun., May 7, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
Theater: “Mother Climbs Trees,” com- 
edy starring Jan Clayton as a strong 
individualist who is punished by her 
more respectable neighbors for her 
free-wheeling non-conformity. 

Sat., May 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
Soldier.” (See Teleguide, April 5.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 
(ABC-TV) Si- 


Fri., May 5, 


Thurs., May 4, 10: 30 p.m. 
lents Please: “America,” epic film of 
the events of the American Revolution. 

Sat., May 6, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 
sic Festivals: Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, directed by Jean Fournet. 

Sun., May 7, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: “The Accused,” an original op- 
era by John Strauss and Sheppard 
Kerman written for Patricia Neway. 
‘The Accused” is an operatic mono- 
logue based entirely on the responses 
of an accused Salem witch on trial. 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: “Stei- 
chen the Photographer,” filmed at the 
artist’s home and at the Museum of 
Modern Art, where an exhibit of the 
work of the dean of American photog- 
raphy is being held. Ideal tie-in mate- 
rial is the paperback, “The Family of 
Man,” an exhibition organized by 
Steichen 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class: 
Casals’ own demonstration of a rarely- 
played Boccherini sonata shows his 
mastery of the cello repertoire. 

(NET) Shelter for Man (Premiére): 
Six-part series about the forces that 
shape architecture, featuring Paul Long 
of KDKA, Pittsburgh. The first pro- 
gram is on the development of religious 
buildings, including the Parthenon, the 
Pantheon, Gothic and Renaissance 
churches, traditional churches in Amer- 
ica, and modern buildings in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mon., May 8, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 
affiliate) Invitation to Learning: De 
Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


(NBC-TV) Nation’s 
and Arthur H. 
“Are Labor 


Sat., May 6, 9:30 p.m 
Future: James Hoffa 
Motley debate the issue, 
Unions Too Powerful?” 

Sun., May 7 (NET) Briefing Session: 
“Housing America,” a program spon- 
sored in part by the AFL- CIO and fea- 
turing Ira Robbins, member of the New 
York Housing Authority, and Douglas 
Haskell, “Architectural Forum” editor. 


12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet the Pro- 
fessor: Novelist Harvey Swados, visit- 
ing professor of language arts at San 
Francisco State College, discusses the 
teaching of creative writing with host 
Dr. Harold Taylor. He explains how 
teaching writing affects an author, and 
discusses with students a novel written 
by a class member. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Beginning of 
the End.” Documentary film about the 
final stages of World War II. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Prospects of Mankind: 
“The New Aid Policy in Action.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt and guests: Chester Bowles, 
U.S. Under-Secretary of State: Paul 
Hoffman, managing director of the UN 
Special Fund; B. K. Nehru, Indian rov- 
ing economic ambassador, and Max 
Millikan, director of the Center for 
International Studies, M.I.T. 

(NET) National Goals: “Economic 
Growth.” Dr. Wriston and guests dis- 
cuss our rate of economic growth and 
whether we need a national economic 
Seven-Year Plan. 

Tues., May 9, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “Kenya: The Beloved Land,” a 
two-part series concluded next week. 
Today: “Land of the White Ghost.” May 
16: “Land of the Black Ghost.” 

Wed., May 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Moment of 
Panic.” A respected citizen becomes a 
hit-run driver in a moment of panic. 

Thurs., May 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: Howard K. Smith narrates a 
documentary on “Censorship and the 
Movies,” with Msgr. Thomas Little of 
the Legion of Decency, Rev. S. Frank- 
lin Mack of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, and John Trevelyan, 
executive secretary of the British 
Board of Film Censors. The documen- 
tary includes a history of censorship 
in America by Bosley Crowther, film 
critic of the “New York Times.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 6, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Shari 
Lewis Show: Shari and friends prepare 


31-T 


Jump Pup to go to a dance with a new 
girl dog who just moved into block. 

1:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Playing with Plants.” Mr. Wizard 
shows how plants react to things as 
he uses time lapse photography. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC- TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “In the Soup.” Beaver scales a 
gigantic billboard to investigate a three- 
dimensional soup bowl that emits 
steam, and falls into the great bowl 

Sun., May 7, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Rodeo Day.” May 14: “Queen 
Day 

6-30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney Pre- 
sents: “Andrews’ Raiders.” Two-part 
story of an episode in the Civil War— 
James J. Andrews’ dash behind Rebel 
lines to capture a locomotive. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The _ Shirley 
Temple Show: “The Reluctant Dragon,” 
starring Shirley Temple, John Raitt. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Dennis and the Camera.” Mr 
Wilson stays up all night to get a pic- 
ture of the rare night-blooming cere- 
us. Dennis and his father plan an out- 
door camping venture in the Mitchell 
backyard on the same night. 

(NET—check local educational sta- 
tion) The Finder: “Aviation History” 
(Repeat). Sonny Fox, as “the finder,” 
takes viewers through several centur- 
ies of man’s unsuccessful attempts to 
imitate the flight of birds. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 7 (NET—check 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “The Inquiring Mind in Action, 
Part II.” Three experts discuss the ef- 
fect of mass communications upon con- 
tinuing learners. 

(NET) The Great Issues of Conscience 
in Modern Medicine: “The Issues of 
Man and His Environment.” First of 
three 90-minute programs based on the 
Dartmouth College conference where 
12 world authorities discussed ethical 
issues in modern science. An address 
by convocation chairman Dr. Rene J 
Dubos raises the major issues for the 
first panel: moral aspects of air and 
water pollution, adulteration of food, 
euthanasia, man-made radiation 

Mon., May 8, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Probability and 
Statistics,” with Prof. Frederick Mos- 
teller. Problems and review and ses- 
sions for teachers on Tuesday and 
Thursday with Paul Clifford. Today's 
lesson: Statistical inference. Estimating 
Ri the binomial probability of success 

ay 10: Confidence limits for p. May 
12: Testing a binomial statistical hypoth- 
esis. 

Tues., May 9, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “World of the Penguins,” a film 
on the life cycle of the penguin, made 
in the midst of a large penguin colony 


local educa- 


Patricia Neway rehearses with (from left) her accompanist Charles Wilson, director 
John Desmond, writer Sheppard Kerman, and composer John Strauss, for the original 


operatic monologue, The Accused, scheduled Sun., May 7, 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV). 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 





People who 


make things 
happen... 
make 
Britannica 


exciting. 


One of the advantages of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
that pon, Hee get information 
on any subject directly from 
the greatest minds in the 
world. 

A student looking up “Space- 
Time” will find a Rares ac- 
count by the world’s most 
famous expert, Albert Einstein. 
Or, if he seeks information 
about the intricate workings of 
the F.B.I., what could be more 
exciting than to learn about it 
from J. Edgar Hoover? 

Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, 
and Jonas Salk are just three 
of the forty Nobel Prize win- 
ners who have interpre ted their 
theories and discoveries in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these 
make subjects come to life— 
and become far more meaning- 
ful to students at high school 
level. Is it any wonder that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
come to be essential to every 
secondary school and library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


BNCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 2738-ED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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